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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ARCHITBCT. 
No. L.—Pestum. 


May sth, 1l82—. After having lost two or three days in procuring pass- 
jorts, engaging a vettura, and arranging with one another, we found our- 
selves at eight o’clock this morning at the Ponte della Madalena, on the way 
to Pestum. The day had been dull, with occasional showers, so that we 
saw not the fine scenery to the best advantage. Vesuvius was buried almost 
to its base in mist, but the fields of lava were enough to determine its vicinity. 
After Alina, Vesuvius dwindles, and loses halt its interest ; the streams of lava 
from the latter, congealed about its base, appear like a sea ruffled by light 
breezes, while the terrific fields around A‘tna can only be compared to an 
ocean torn by violent tempests: both present horrid pictures of desolation, 
but the one is only a miniature copy of the other. While the mind is ruimi- 
nating on the scenes about Vesuvius, the ashy mounds thrown from exhu- 
mated Pompeii appear, and — the effect already produced ; but soon 
other scenes are presented, and bring other feelings with them. Th 
“sublime and beautiful,” from Cava to Salerno, can never be forgottendy 
those who have once enjoyed them; they hang upon the memory like a fairy 
dream. The city of Salerno, on the gulph of the same name, ts hemmed in 
by lofty hills, the declivities of which are covered by it. It contains little or 
nothing that is interesting. We went up to the cathedral, and saw several 
antique sarcophagi with rude dassi reficvt sculptured on them, something in 
the style of those on the well-known sarcophagus in the church of St. 
Lorenzo beyond the walls (fudri le murda) at Rome. ‘The cathedral itself is 
unworthy of notice, except for the variety of style to be seen in it; from the 
picturesque Gothic tower, to the vile ctngue cent elevation. 

From Salerno (which is twenty-eight miles from Naples) to Eboli, there 
are many interesting views, but they are not at all to be compared with those 
about Cava. At this place (Ebolt) we have found a very roomy and tolerably 
clean locanda. 

— oth. I awoke at five o’clock this morning ; but, hearing the rain pelt 
on the window of my cell, composed myself to sleep again, but my compas 
nions, being differently inclined, soon roused me, and we set off for Pastum. 
The scenery, as we passed along, was almost entirely obscured by the haze, 
and the road along which we jogged could not have Lom easily made worse. 
On our arrival at the ‘Taverna del Vescovo, in the city of Pastum, my fellow- 
student and 1 were not a little pleased to find that we could have a room and 
a bed, such as they were,—the latter article fortunately wide enough for 
two; not that we lost any time in inquiring about that, it being merely an 
aflair of five words at the carriage-door, for we turned, as a Frenchman would 
say, with the greatest enthusiasm to see what yet remained of the ancient city. 
We were already within the walls, and had before us the Temple of Ceres, 
which for me had not so much the charm of novelty, as 1 have seen the Sici- 
lian temples, and they are more beautiful ; but, wen I approached the ma- 
estic fane of Neptune, I could have exclaimed, in the words of the Queen of 
heba, “‘ Behold, the one half of thy greatness was not told me, for thou ex- 
ceedest the fame that I heard!” Perhaps, however, none but an architect, 
and one, too, who is a lover of Greek architecture, would so appreciate tt at 
first sight. This temple is of the Greek Doric order, hexastyle, peripteral, 
and hypethral, with fourteen columns on the flank; the internal peristylia 
are lower than is usual, and are surmounted by a second story or attic of 
small columns, the entablature of course intervening. ‘The antax (or angle 
pilasters) at both ends remain, but the walls of the cella are gone to the level 
of the floor; the columns in their places, except some of the small ones. 
The style of this temple is very much like that of the ‘Temple of Concord at 
Agrigentum ; but the latter has decided advantages in — of situation, and 
in the richer colour of its material. The architectural effect of this suffers 
too in comparison ; for the Temple of Concord agrees with the Athenian 
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examples, 1 1 having the face of its architrave projected perpendicul, tly oy 

the it fe rior circumference of the column ; but this has it over the circgyys 
ret tial li ne ol the Su} erior diame (cr only, giving the abacus a dis Sree abl, 
the cormine is thrown out proportionably, and does not \, Saale 


vt 


|’ raye cwud8n : 
when seen near; but the general and more distant etlect of this temple altos 


gether is stupendously grand, fully counte rbalancing any technical adya: we 
which that of Concord may have in its detail. ‘Taken in whatever view 
nay happen to be seen, the effect of light aud shadow ts beautiful, and mus 
strike the most unobservant. 

‘The singular structure which stands about one hundred or one hundred 
and th fly paces south of the ‘Te imple of Ne ptune, has been yele ped the Basily 
its exterior form is that of atemple. It is Doric, and has sie columns in 
wise and cighteen on the flank (those on the angles are always counted berth 

rays); there was a range of columns down the middle of the cella, only 
ee of which are now standing; and it has remaining the columns of the 
pronaos at the east end, with the antw, on which are indications of the walls 
of the cella, but otherwise they are entirely , gone. The entablature is not 
perfect in any part, the columns are, I think, the worst example of Dory 
everexecuted by Greeks: they are drawn thin in the neck, like a German 
hussar, and the capital, spreading like a Chinese umbrella, underneath js 
whimsically cut and ornamented. Bamonte, the chronicier of Prestuim, say 
of them, ‘* Hanuo queste colonne cio dt particolare, che nel mezzo crese: 
di giro quas butia pane hi ty imitande i corpo umano.” 

Lhe Temple of Ceres is considerably to the north of that of Ne ‘ptune, near 
the city-gate, on the road to Salerno. ‘This is also of the Doric order, hex. 
style, pe ripteral, with thirteen columns on the flank. 0 the colutmus ar 
standing, and the architrave all round is perfect; but the rest of the enta- 
blature remains under the pediments only, and there in a ve ry decayed state. 
The western pediment ts tolerably perfect, but the eastern is nearly desti oved 
‘The style of this temple ts hi irdly tobe preferred to that of the Basilica. 

The eradini of all ke three edifices are almost buried by accumulations of 

earth, so that they do not show to the best advantage. Long exposure ba 
comp letely blanched the Temple of Ceres and the Basilica : but some parts ot 
the Te mple of Neptune have preserved their colour and surface, while other 
are whitened and wasted to the appearance of honeycomb: a capital, for in- 
stance, may be pertect as when first put up, and the shaft under it bali 
destroyed. 

There are, beades these remains, indications of an Amphithe. itre,* and 
ruins of an edihice by some called a Theatre, and by others the ‘Temple of 
Peace. ‘The former consists of a few broken corridors under ground, and 
has the form ofan amphitheatrical arena above: the latter is a coufuse:l heap 
of fractured capitals, shafts, and bases, with fragments of an entablature ; the 
capitals, composed from Cortnthian, are singular, but not altogether devoid of 
beauty; the shatts are fluted as Corinthian or lonic, with twenty-four tlutes 
and fillets; but the frieze of the entablature is completely Doric, with tr 
glyphs and sculptured metopes, making out an example not less strange 
than that of the Tomb of Theron at As srigentuim. Pestum would atiord 
acrich harvest to a thorough- paced digging antiquary, as there are maications, 
in several parts of the city, of te mples, torums, sepulchres—and what not: 

Our companions left us for ‘bolt after dinner, and we walked ou: of the 
city by an an tique port. ul towards Capaccio, which is on the hills at the too! 
of the mountains about three or four miles from Paestum, ‘uno di pianur, 
e due di apriche collie.” 

—— 1th. We were out at five o’clock this morning, and went to w 
with a handspike among the ruins of the Temple of Peace, to see it it would 


* Its traditionary name is the Fontanone, or Great Fountain ; “ Vien chiamate 
fontanoue perche quivi esisteva la pubblica fontana di acqua dolce.’—Le -/ 
Pestane. The water of the plain in which Pastum stuod is brackish, readering 8 
grand reservoir for fresh water absolutely necessary. 
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be worth while to have excavations made ; but, after having wrought several 
hours to but little profit, we learnt from Bamonte’s Pastan Antiquities, that 
agreat deal of the material had been removed from time to time by the 
peasants, to build their cots with, and so we gave up the dea of restoring the 
temple. LT then made a sketch of the capital, and other fragments » but could 
not fiud documents enough to make out the entablature. “The sculptures ia 
the Inclopes, thouch rude, are quite in the style ol the Csreeks ;—ol those | 
have sketched, one representing a warrior fallen, but sull defending himsel’, 
opposing his shield wath the left hand, and aiming a blow with the night, 
might be taken for a figure from the EPgina marbles. Another presents two 
figures, @tmale naked and a female draped, both bearing burdens on then 
heads, and arriving at an altar, on which ts a small mutilated figure, human 
to the hips, and fish below, which leads me to suspect that it has some 
reference to the Sirens, as this place and its Vicinity were the scene of thei 


adventures. 


This evening we walked down to the sea by the western gate, the place of 
| 


which only remains. The setting sun shed his softened rays over the broad 
expanse, and lighted up a golden blaze,—the surf caught the flame, and 
hurled it trembling on the shelving beach. As we returned into the city, 
instead of the busy hum of men, we heard the bleating of sheep and goats, 
and the singularly wild note of a peasant-girl singing as she pursued her occu- 
pation about the cot. ‘Tempted with the sight of milk, as the peasants 
drew it from their goats, we asked for some ; and they gave it to us ina little 
bucket, warm and foaming. We were not more pleased at seeing them send 
the vessel first to be washed, than astonished at the honest aud genuine sim- 
plicity with which they persisted in refusing remuneration, as well as at the 
refusal itself. 

I should have remarked that this morning we sent to Capaccio for the 
Canonico Bamonte’s book, which | have already mentioned ; for, as he lives 
there himself, we thought it likely that he would keep a few copies to sell to 
those who come here without it. What was our surprise on being told by 
the Padrone (who had been for it) that Bamonte demanded one-third more 
than its selling price in Naples, thinking to take advantage of our necessity ! 
However, he took the money wheu be found that we knew the price of the 
book, and had told the man what it was. So much fora Neapolitan gentle- 
man and scholar! He calls himself by the former appellation, and his ofhice 
requires that he should deserve both. How finely the canon contrasts with the 
goatherds ! 

— ith and teth. Making drawings of the antiquities, and) studying 
their minutia. “The columns of the external peristylium of the Neptuntum 
have twenty-four flutes, in which, for Doric, they are altogether singular. ‘The 
internal columns of the same edifice have the ordinary number, twenty; the 
columns of the attic have sixteen,—a numberunusual, but of which there are 
other examples. T remarked at Syracuse that the remaining columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius there have but sixteen, and I believe that the 
temple on the promontory of Sunviumiis inthe same manner. We noticed 
too that the four angular columns of the ‘Temple of Neptune are larger than 
any of the others; so much so, that a cord drawn round one of them, em- 
bracing twelve of its flutes, will include thirteen of any of the others. The 
more | become acquainted with this grand monument, the more Iam en- 
chanted with its suuplicity and the harmony of its proportions ;—its columus, 
of but four diameters and a half in height, have the clegance of six diameters, 
from the greater number of their flutings, while it retains the solidity and 
iassiveness of its real proportions. 

We have just returned from the contemplation of the temples lighted by 
the clear full moon ;—the shadows are so firm on the straight surfaces, and 
on the columns they melt so beautifully from flute to fluic, that the cflect ts 
altogether superior to that by sunlight. The time, the place, the cireum- 
stances, and the classic recollections connected with them, add to the inte- 
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rest excited by these intensely interesting objects themselves ;—the fire- fly flits 
around as if to add the lieht of ise phe meral blaze. 

— 13th. Continued sketching in and about the temples till the fall; ng 
dew had so much wetted my paper, that I could draw no longer. The pay 
tvels the effect of the dew at least half an hour before the sun Sets, and om 
comes so humid that a moderately hard pencil sinks into it almost without 
marking. 

We have determined to leave this to-morrow afternoon for Eboli, and there 
take a calash for Naples: the only conveyance we can have hence is a cart 
drawn by a yoke of oxen. 

ae §tth, At three o'clock this afternoon we mounted our car and sa! 
lied forth from the desolate city. “The same unhealthy appearance which the 
people bave in the vicinity of ‘the Pontine Marshes, is borne by the inhabi 
tants of this neglected plain. At this ume of the year the air is pure; at 
least, we have suffered no inconvenience from it, although we have s lept 
within the city, and have e xposed ourselves at all adi. 

Peestum® is about fifty-four miles south of Naples, not in Calabria, as is 
generally understood, butin the P rincipato Citeriore, on the shores of the 
Gulph of Salerno. Situated in the most pleasant part of the plain of Capaccio, 
ithas the modern town of that name on the east, about three miles otf (as I 
have said before), perched on the little hills at the foot of the mountains, and 
fringed with luxuriant groves of myrtle, which eternally wear the brightness 
of spring ;—the sea on the west, about two or three furlongs off, beats its 
roaring surfon the sandy shore; the Capoditiume rolls its brackish waters 
rapidly along the southern side of the city, and by the north gate the road 
leads over the extended plain towards the broad Selo. The view | » bounded 
on the south by the beautitul hills of Cilento, with the town of Agropolt on 
their border ;—the rising sun throws the shadow of the Apennines across the 
ruins of Peestum ;—north and west, mountains stretch away from the grand 
chain, and hemming in the gulph, form the promontory which is finished by 
the Capo della Campanetla ;—the Isles of the Sire us are sprinkle ‘d between the 
Cape and the Island of Capri, from which to the promontory of ‘Tresino, 
under the hills of Cilento, the long horizon ts formed by the heavens and th 
“ deep ly, darkly, beautifully blue” of the ‘Tyrrhene sea. 

‘There are two rivers which bear the name of Selo* : the larger, about foui 
miles from Paestum, tsealled Selo Vivo; and the smaller, between that and the 
city, Selo Morto, which is believed anciently to have been the course of the 
former, some revolution of Nature having changed its direction and thrown it 
into ts present channel: and indeed the community of name goes near to 
confirm the supposition. ‘Phe brackish waters of the Selo Morto are spread 
over the plain, and form the marshes of Ceraagallara, the exhalatrons trom 
which, during the summer and autumn, render the air fatally pestiterou: 
Ruins of canals demonstrate that formerly the waters were drained off into 
the sea ;—the fields which now breathe death, then exhaled the balm of life, 
—which now are a desert, then brought forth their golden harvests, reward- 
ing with riches and health the hands of Industry and Science. The ruins of 
an ) aqueduc i prove too that the Paestans were not content to use the nauseous 
water of the plain; the fount which supplied them is that of the Capodi- 
flume, in the mountains near Capacciot \: ecchio, the water of which ts a 
luted, in tts natural course, by mingling with the brine of the marshes. the 
poor creatures who now dwell within the city drink of the river as it passes 
under their walls; but, for our use, water was brought from the stream in th 
hills, before it reached the plain. 

That Pastum was a maritime city its coins express § and the Padre Paoli 


* In what follows, to the result of my own observations, I have added gleanings 
from the Pestanw Dissertationes of the Padre Paoli, and from the Antichita Pestave 
ofthe Canonico Bamonte. The ancient authorities are for the most part Strabo, 
Livy, and Herodotus. 

+ Capo d’Acqua, Capodifiume, and Capaccio, are synonimous ; Capaceio being but 
corruption of Caputaquensis. 
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as place ed its port at the mouth of the Selo Morto, having found ruins of 
walls under its waters near the sea; determining too, with more precision, 
chat it was the ancient course of the neighbouring river. Similar vestiges, 
however, may be seen under water, immediately off shore, where the city 
comes nearest lO the sea. 

Pwestum is of an irregular figure, in circuit perth aps about two miles and a 
half; the walls remain all round, from ten to fifteen and twenty feet high, 
with the fallen parts forming a mound on either side; the eastern gateway 
stands—inere jambs and a semicircular arch connecting them; some of the 
watch-towers exist, more or less destroyed, and, with the walls, form pic- 
turesque and beautiful masses. The city had four principal gates correspond. 
ing with one another, so shat j it was probably intersected by two right-lined 
streets connecting them: here and there are smailer sates, most likely to 
facilitate communication, as we cannot now learn if passports were used by the 
ancient inhabitants. “The ruined monuments, which give its real interest to 
Pestum, stand tn the heart of the city, with their western fronts, nearly ina 
right line, looking upon the imaginary street between the northern and south- 
ern gates, and about thirty or forty paces from it. They are called by the 
country people, “1 Seget di Pesto.’ : 

The lnstory of Peestum is wrapped in obscurity. Many of the anetent 
writers have mentioned it, and several ous ‘ros have endeavoured to collocate 
the facts given by them, of which the following is a summary — 

This ancient city had various names: i was called Posidonia, Pastum, 
and Neptunta ; at times, indeed, Lucania, the name of the whole region, 
was given toit; Posidonia and Pastum, however, are the only names found 
on its coins. According to the opinion of Mazzocchi, the name Piaestum 

‘omes from the Hebrew word Pisteh, or from the Chaldean Pistan, which 
both signify Hax, of which great quantities were the re cultivated. “The same 
author gives also this more probable etymology: ‘The origin of Paestum ts 
more certatnly from the Phoenician word Pesifan, a is, Neptune.”? Mat- 
thew Bamonte, the brother of the Canon, derives the name Piestum (Pieste) 
by antiplirasts 5 lucus a non lucendo! The vane Posidonia is from the 
Greek Neszeday (Ne plune) ; and from IN: plunus, Neplunia, 

The origin of Pastum and its foundation is lost ta the night of antiquity 
and-the obscurity of fable. “The Sirens, in figure beautiful women to the 
groin, and theace finishing as fish or dragons * (as may be seen by the lasso 
reitevo On the eastern portal) are renowned ino the Greek and Latin pocts — 
this fable was cither invented at Passtuia, or at least was soon known there. 
The tirst historical notice of Paestum we have from Herodotus, the father of 
history, whe lived four hundred and forty years before Christ. He tells us 
thatin the first expedition of the Greck Phoceans, they came inte this coun 
try and founded Velia, and that they availed themselves of the services ofa 
Postun architect :-—** Phocenses priv Gracorum Jlongis navigationibus ust 
sunt; and a little after, —* Civitatem possiderunt in agro Acnotrix, quae 
nune ; e = ttur Hiela: eam autem coudtderunt a viro Posidonite edocu.t’ 
(Lib. 1. cap. 163 and 167.) which happened about the time of the Trojan 
War, ae" that was one thousand one hundred afd cizhty years before the 
Christian era ; so that in those very remote times Pastum existed, and was in 
such a flourishing condition, that it could give an instructor, au architect, for 
the foundation of Velia. t From the quote “d passage of He rodotus, it isc ‘lear 
that Passtum existed when the first Greeks came into Ttaly ; and it may be 
established as a fact, that it was not founded by the Greeks, but by the Etrus- 
cans orothers, the first inhabitants of the country. 

Strabo says, that there was at Port Alburnus,a temple to Juno Argiva, Houilt 


* ‘The Padre Paoli SAVS fowl :—** In fornia di donna fino al ventre che termina- 
vano poi in figura di galline.” LT rather incline, however, to fish, because of the 
basso relievo which | found, as well as of that on the pate. 

t Pastanw Dissertationes. 

; L empricre says that Velia was founded six hundred vears after the coming of 
Eneas into Italy, which would bring it down to the time of Herodotus himself. 
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by Jason and his Argonauts; ‘‘ Proximeque ad stadia quinguagis ita Pos 
donia.” Virgil (Georg. lib. 3. v. 140,) beautifully deseribes the effect 
cattle of the asilus or gad-fly, in the vicinity of the Silarus (Selo): « Best | 


Silart cirea,” Xc. ‘The same etlects are now seen, at times, in the neisihou-. 
hood of Pwstum. Inthe country about Peestum ts found also the feruns 
has the form, and is about the size of a field spider, and is of various ook me 


itmakes no web, and appears generally about harvest-tume. ‘Those who 
bitten by it, feel the poison tmmediately all over the body, and are driven to 
state bordering on madness, by excessive pain ;—for this there is no remy 
but music and dancing: after having heard the sounds of vartous instruy 
and different tunes played, they begin to dance with whomsoever they choos ( 
among the persons present ; becoming warmed with the exercise, they by 
out in sounds of joy and almost of madness, evincing at the same time the 
ereatest pleasure, and finally fall exhausted into the arms of persons who stand 
prepared to receive them. After sleeping for a short tune, they awake quite 


‘) 


|! 
recovered, without the slightest pain, and without any recollection of what 


has happe med. —not even of having been stung! So goes the story! 

But, to return to the history : A passage of Strabo has led some to believe 
that the Sybarites were the founders of Pastum ; but the Padre Paoli gives it 
a different meaning, to prove that they were the conquerors of it, and that, 
having taken the city by assault, they drove out the previous oce upters :" this 
might have happened about six hundred vears before the Christian era “The 
laws of the Greek Sybarites were observed in’ Paestum, and the sciences 
which were professed im Sybarts were taught in Peestum, and to the Syba- 
rites, | think, nay be attributed the Temples of Peestum., Most likely it was 
not ullamore recent aze that the inhabitants became so etleminite aud 
luxurious as to mike the word Sybarite proverbial, to mean a man devoted to 
pleasure. “They allowed no artilicer who made a noise in the exercise of Lis 
art to remain in their cities, that they might not be disturbed ; cocks were 
excluded for the annoyance occasioned by their crowing. 

About the year 440 before Christ, the Lucani, a colony of Samuites, 
assailed the Sybarites in Poostum, and made themselves masters of the city, 
which they retained ull the year 273 before Christ; when, having mad 
common cause with the ‘Tarantines against the Romans, they wer 
totally defeated by the Consuls C. Fab. Dorso and C. Claud. Ceenima 
and Pwstum fell under the dominion of omnipotent Rome. Under 
Roman laws and governors it remained till the incursions of the Goths 
and Vandals had destroyed the Roman power, After having wern the 
yoke of the Barbarians for some time, we learn that the Province of 
Lucania Gncluding Pestum) yielded obedience to the Greek Eanperors, and 
Cassiodorus obtained for ita diminution of the tribute which it had been ace 
customed to pay in pigs. Lueania had always had considerable commerce 1 
these animals, and to the Luecaniis attributed the invention of sausaces ; 
whence the Lattn name ot them, Lucantca. 

Overrun and harassed by the continual wars of Greeks and Barbarians, 
Groths, Vistgoths, and Ostrogoths, the beautiful cities of Magna Gree 
were depopulated and its fields laid waste. At length the Longobard:, 11 
the sixth century, finished what their predecessors had begun, and reduced 
the whole region to a desert waste. ‘To such a state was it brought that 
field was given for a sword, or an olivesyard for a horse. 

The exuberance of water, which had been the boast of Italy, now becat 
its pest; marshes and stagnant ponds imereased, and with their exhalations 
infected the air and ruimed the tields; the rivers ran from their accustomed 
courses, and the magnificent bridges were ruined by neglect, or destroyed 
by barbarian fury :—it was at this time that the gardens and vineyards about 
Pestum became bogs and tens. ; 


* «+ Siharite murum ad mare posuere, habitatores autem sursum commicta- 
verant.”  Imstead of posuerunt, the Padre understands the Greek text to mean ce 
posucrunt, aud reads it ** threw down,” for why should the inhabitants take th 


selve > off because of (' 4 building ‘ f aw ili 
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The Longobardi established the duchy of Benevento and the principality 
of Salerno, which, in the middle of the ninth century becoming embroiled 
with each other, called in the assistance of the Saracens, who had already 
possessed themselves of Taranto and Bari. [ts natural consequences followed 
che introduction of these new auxiliaries ; their swords were turned against 
their employers; whatever had escaped, or (during three centuries) partially 
recovered from the efleets of the previous barbarian inundations, was then 
completely destroyed. . 

Pestum went with her compeers, and was forgotten in the black darkness 
that mantles the history of the me. It may not be amiss, however, to re- 
late the popular tradition of the country about is final destruction. The 
Saracens, it says, were encamped at Agropoli, and held Pastum besieged ; 
but the strength of its walls was for them an insurmountable obstacle ; they 
made an assault, and were repulsed with great loss. But, on the @sth of 
April, the feast of St. Mark the Evangelist, the Pastans went out of the 
city in grand procession (perhaps to bless the cultured fields), and the Sara- 
cens, entering by surprise, made themselves masters of it, and destroyed the 
whole by fre and sword. A few of the inhabitants escaped to the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and founded Capaccio Vecchio. 

There lay Postum, grandin her ruins, “ mighty in decay,” from the math 
century till near the middle of the eighteenth, when the Conte Felice Gazola, 
general of artillery to Charles the Third of Naples, happened to hear that 
such a place existed.* He immediately visited u, and determined to publish 
awortk on the subject, with engravings representing the new-found treasures : 
however it was not done during bis lifetime, though he did not die ull nearly 
thirty years after the discovery, but at length the work made its appearance 
from the hands of the Padre Paoli. Bamonte says, that foreigners have 
asked him if the temples and the walls of the city had been burned in faet, 
and appears indignant at their ignorance,f though he fails to account for the 
erudile blindness of his dear countrymen for the space of nine hundred years, 
who had eyes, but saw not, and bearts that did not understand, Ay! and 
there is a Royal Hunting-seat within ten miles of Pastum! Capeccio too is 
an episcopal town, in which a cathedral was built in the very carliest part of 
the Jast century,so that Neapolitan architects, as wellas bishops et hoc genus 
one, must have seen Peestum at least thirty or forty years before it was dis- 
** Biferique rosaria Peesti,” have been sung by the Latin pocts, and 


covered ! 
‘Tasso, although a native of Sor- 


their songs have been echoed by others. 
rento, (on a promontory from which Peestum can be seen,) speaking of the 


ss says, ‘come si narra,”’ evidently borrowing his strain from 


vermighe rose,” 
his predecessors. 
Fields and vineyards now occupy the space within the walls of the city; 
and besides the celebrated monuments of its former grandeur, there are in 
Pestum, a farm-house and its appurtenances,—a mean litte church called 
a Cathedral, and a meaner house called the Bishop’s Palace,—a peasant’s cot, 
and the dirty litthe Taverna, or osteria, in which we were domiciliated, con- 
taining altogether perhaps about thirty or forty souls. “Phere are certainly 
three or four primitive shepherds’ huts besides; but as they appear not to be 
fixtures, | do not reckon their inhabitants among those of the city of Parstum. 
The people in this = of the country are not cleaner, nor are the women 


handsomer, than they are farther north; however, I have scen fine Greek 


* «© In questo tempo arrivata a sua cognizione la notizia di talimonumenti di- 
menticati e sconosciuti, ed in solitudine deserta fra spinal sepolti, come era di 
animo intraprendente, e per I’ avanzamento delle arti al sommo trasportato, si 
portd ad opervarle, e giudico dovere esser di gran vantaggio alla republica lette- 
raria, se delineate con esattezza, ¢ con precisione incise, si pubblicassero, Comin- 
ciarono d’ indi in poi i letterati a parlare frequentamente, e in ispecie gl intendenti 
darchitettnra, della citta di Pesto."—Pastanw Dissertationes. 

t ‘© Tutto resti sepolto sotto le rovine, eccetto i dice Temp), la Basilica, ele 
mura, che sempre scoverti sono stati e non sepolti, come falsamente credono 
tuluni forestieri, da’ quali ne sono stato io interrogato,.’’— Le Antichita Pestane. 
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profiles among the peasant women, though they are not otherwise hands me 
the men look lke any thing but Greeks, with their conical hats, and | 
blue jackets hanging over their shoulders. Ou our way to EF boli this bay 
noon, we met several groups of them returning from its fair, and many with) 
one or two new h. its piled on their old ones, looking like Lord Peter in the 
“Pale of a‘Tub.” As our steeds were not very swift, and the carriage was 
open, we had plenty of time to admire the lovely scenery about the Selo. 
A great part of the country near the river on this side is covered with - 
at nd underwood, as shelter for wild bears and the like, for royal hunting 
Buffaloes swarm all over the marshes ; thev are odd- looking animals, inva- 
riably black, with horns like rams’ horns, and they carry their heads : so that 
their faces are nearly parallel tothe horizon: cheese is made of buffaloes’ milk. 
which is very white, and so completely in filaments, that it may be almost 
wound off like so mach thread. 

The locanda at boli was formerly a convent, and, in the ruined church 
belonging to it, the bones of its former tenants lie exposed to the rude insulis 
of its vagrant occupiers ef the present time. 
sth. While travelling Italy, those who are determined to have 
clean sheets, must be content to have them damp ; and those who wish to 
have their beds to themselves, should look to see that they are not previously 
occ upted, Last night l should have had a large scorpion for a bedfellow, had 
uw not been for that precaution: on turning down the sheets to see that they 
were clean, couched between them lay the largest reptile of the kind I had 
ever secn. 

At half-past tive this morning we came off for Naples in a calash, which 
we were much mistaken in supposing that we should have to ourselves, for 
there were no less than four besides ourselves and the driver. One who had 
not seen a set-out of the kind, would be puzzled to know how seven persons 
could be accommodated in a vehicle not larger than our one-horse chaise, al- 
though it was drawa by two horses abreast, one in, or rather under, the 
shafts, and the other on the near side, harnessed like a trace-horse. In our 
road we saw several instances of eight grown persons on one of these vehicles 
drawn by but one horse, and that one swinging along at full trot. How- 
ever, loaded as we were, we soon reached Salerno, where we breakfasted, 
and‘ were quickly on the road again for Naples. The scenery up from Salerno 
does not show to half the advantage it does in going down, yet sull we had 
enough to admire. We took a peep at the remains of Pompeii on passing 
them, and afterwards loitered an hour at Torre della Nunziata, while the 
horses rested. On arriving at the barrier of the Ponte della Madalena, we 
were detained some time about the disgusting passports, and were at 
length discharged, by our vetturino, a lad of about twenty, getting a soun ud 
box on the ears trom one of the pe ople there. 





NEW sERILS OF ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS.” 


New Arabian Nights! —What! New Arabian Nights’ Entertainments of 
the old stock! genuine! more Scherezade and Dinarsade! more Zobeide 
and Camaralzaman, and Commanders of the Faithful, aad ladies in veils, 


and enraptured lnen-drapers, and genii, and magicians, and “ light of 


my soul,” and heads made no more of than turnip-tops ! 
Lo hear of more Arabian Nights was, to us, like being told that we 
were to have a new picce of Childhood,—three volumes of Rejuve- 


nescence,—a spring-time within the spring,—-happy wonder,—a glut of 


* New Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, selected from the original Oriental MS. 
by Jos. Vou Hauimer, and now first translated into English by the Rev. George 
Lamb —3 vols. amall Ryo. 
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willing credulity. It is the next thing to having wings to one’s 
shoulders. We have a respect for the common-places of lite; nobody 


has more ;—but we do not tind the goods and chattels of the world of 


imagination less tangible on that account; nay, perhaps the very height 
to which we carry our regard for the one, enables us to be properly at 
home withthe other. As imagination fetches out the beauties of a com- 
mon-place, so the pleasure which the latter gives us, adorned or not, is 
traceable to the very same mystery by which we receive impressions 
from a thing imaginary. People are not pleased with a horse, merely 
because he carries them from Richmond to London ; they admire in 
him the inysterious qualities called beauty, and grace, and good-humour, 
things intelligential and spiritual ; nor is the power by which he carries 
them less mysterious, when they come to investigate it; no, not a jot 
less so than that of the enchanted horse of the Calenders. It takes 
therefore no violent process with us to turn the every-day horse into 
the horse romantic. We dismount Sir Charles and unchristen Sir Billy ; 
and lo! in the twinkling ofa switch, the animal that we took for a good 
beast enough, with no other ideas in his head than himself, becomes 
the steed 
On which the ‘Vartar king did ride. 

Many a time have we met Cambuscan in a country road, and ridden 
with Odin down a gap in a forest. So with houses, and men, and wo- 
men. Not having the insight of beaux and materialists into the super- 
natural world, it is impossible for us to say how many ethereal exis- 
tences there may or may not be round about us, or whether they may not 
occasionally be in our studies and sitting-rooms. A palace full of en- 
chantment is, therefore, no such outrageous matter in our eyes. We 
take itas kindly as we did when boys; have a respect for the perilous 
chapel, and a handsome misgiving before the forbidden door. Men 
with us are not merely Joneses and ‘Tomkinses. God forbid! Shall 
we consent to take a carpenter, or a fishmonger, or a man of fashion, 
merely for what he pretends to be? Not we! Nothing shall induce us. 
Hath not the commonest of his tribe, organs, and properties, and di- 
mensions, and comforts, and cares? Has he not (though you would not 
think it, to look at him) been a little interesting infant, a mysterious 
creation, the object of a thousand caresses and anxicties to at least two 
other beings, as ordinary-looking and wonderful as himself? Has he 
not (though he is not old) gone through sensations infinite? and were 
we to know them all, should we not be tempted to laugh, and to weep, 
and to respect the stupid-looking cut of his face with those touching 
wrinkles in it, and to recognize in him, not simply a man and a brother, 
but a sensitive existence we know not what, a fellow-wonder, suffering 
and enjoying, come we know not whence, and going we know not 
Whither? May the angel of Death find no truth in our hearts, if we 
have not given the benefit of these meditations (a great deal more than 
we ought to have done) to the veriest knave whom it hath been our lot 
to encounter! And woman! Is an interesting woman nothing but what 
a common-place fellow. or a formalist, or a debauchee, takes her for ? 


Forbid it love. and poctry, and all that, im resorting to the colours of 


Imagination, does but do justice to the emotions which she excites! Is 
the mystery of a cheek, or an eye, or a kind heart, a thing that con- 
tains no more in it than what the tongue of an every-day slave can utter ? 
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Let him first undertake to explain to us the subtlest charms of music 
or to analyse and to vulgarize “ the breath of God which arises in he 


breeze of night,” and of which her existence partakes. Sunbeams im, 
} vf ty on the “ds ad log fo no PUrpPOse 4 but they play on the living tree, and 
the blossoms come forth. Are the sunbeams not real, because the blos. 


soms praise them? Amidst so many beauties and wonders, than whi 
nothing can be more beautiful or wonderful, where is the mighty sense 
of revolting from another tale of enchantment, and of proving that we 
are interior, in the number of our sources of pleasure, to children, to 
rOctS , and to Wise men 4 
We had a miseiving, in spite of our enthusiasm, that.these new Ara- 

bian Nights would be as dull as some others that have ocecasional!y 
transpired ; that we should hear of nothing but fables thrice told, and 
those badly; that some new Seven Wise Masters would be as para- 
bolical and prosing as the ol lonues : and some inarvellous youny Prince 
astonish the Court with his wisdom, and the readers with ‘his stupidity, 
A few wise masters there are, including a young prince e, in the story of 
Kine Jilia, all very sage and tiresome, and lugging in unhappy stories 
by the head and shoulders :—* Wretches that ye are!” said Wird Khan 
to his women, * ye have plunged me into ruin, as the tortoises did the 
partridge.”-—"* Will you not tell us that story 2?” said the women ; ‘it 
might perhaps amuse us a little. The whole of the history of King 
Jilia is a fatiguing mixture of the moral and the extravagant; of les- 
sons that seem made only to provoke people to avoid them, and tales of 
the marvellous, wild beyond all catching. ‘These stories, however, ar 
genuine; and, in the dullest and the wildest, there are passaes to interest 
astudentot things Eastern. Inthe story of Jamasp, Belukia finds hin- 
self in“ asoundless subterraneous vault,” where was *' a conflux of all 
the seas and waters of the earth.” This is like the grand fiction of 
Mr. Coleridge in WKubla Khan :-— 

In Nanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-house ordain, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Vhroush caverns, measureless to man, 
Down toa sunless main. 


i 


In the same story is another fiction, as brilliant as this is solema. In 
the fifth sea Belukia tinds a small island, of which the mountains wer 
of erystal, through which ghttered veims of the tinest gold ; they were 
covered with lotty palm-trees, the fruit of which was also of pure gold. 
‘Towards evening, Belukia, to his great astonishment, remarked that the 
earth began to sparkle as the sky grew dark. “ Ah!” said he, ‘* this 
then is the Isle of Gold Flowers, which Lhave often heard described as a 
piece of the sun, which was broken off and fell into the sea, and yet 
produces gold and light.” This appears to be eminently beautitul and 
poetical: Milton and Spenser would not have disdained to add such an 
island to their dominions. ‘The following is edifying, and should have 
done more good to the relater of it. Daniel, a Greek philosopher, casts 
all his books into the sea, preserving only five leaves, which contained 
* the quintesse nee of the wisdom of five hundred volumes.” King 
Jilia’s prime minister gives us his opinion of what constitutes a reason- 
able attachment to women. A man, he says, in order to enjoy the 
pleasures of temale society, need not spend all his time in it. ** He 
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eats to appease hunger, and drinks to allay thirst. Precisely so the ra- 
tional man considers women, ‘The day consists of twenty-four hours ; 
it is quite sullicient to spend twelve of them in the harem - the rest of 
the day ought to be devoted to business, study, and repose.”—-" A trim 
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An oriental Franklin, m= his anxiety to see reason flourish, would 
have had this circulated on printed ¢ ards toh: ingoup, and ealled it ‘* Poor 
Kikh’s Almanack, or the Rational Man's Every Day Book.”—In the 
History of Maruf) the hero recounts among the tricks of his childhood, 
that he used to disguise himself with his companions as Christian chil- 
dren, creep into the churches of Cairo, steal the books, and * then sell 
them to the priests at adugh price.” The translator observes in the 
preface, that stories of this last kind betray an origin much later than 
that of the others. ‘The oldest original § Thousand and One Nights,’ he 
conceives to have been a work of Persian, or perhaps Indian genius, 
‘and, in all probability, translated about the time of the Caliph Man- 
sir—that is, about thirty years before the reign of Tfarun al Rashid, 
who was destined to play so distinsuished a part im the later editions of 
it.’ The Arabians added, from time to tune, stories both of Arabian 
and of Grecian origin; and finally, on the extinction of the Caliphat 
at Bagdad, the ascendancy of the Feypuan and other caliphs gave rise to 
a third inerease and modification of the stories, in which the manners, 
whatever time or country they may pretend to, are painted after those 
of Cairo. By means of entitling the work * Nights,’ mstead of Tales, the 
authors were at liberty to ine lude as m: iny Stories as they thought proper. 
Without stopping to compare these opinions with the theories of Warton 
and others, most of which may be easily reconciled, it is impossible to deny 
their great appearance of truth ; and it is pleasant to observe that the 
translator does not attempt to palm all his tales upon us for good ones. 
He gives up the stale repetitions of some of them, and the dulness and 
outrageousness of others; justly thinking, at the same time, that a ge- 


nuine Eastern story may be interesting to the lovers of that class of 


reading, from circumstances independent of its merit as a narrative. 
These concessions premised, and the least entertaining of the three vo- 
lumes being despatched, we have no hesitation in saying, that next to the 
popular se quel to the Arabian Nights, ealled Arabian ‘Tales, contaming, 
among other, the admirable stories of Il Bondocani and M; augraby, 
the first two volumes of this work are by far the best addition to the 
stock that has appe rared, and will amply repay the genuine reader. 
They are in particular remarkable, and indec ‘unique, as containing the 
very best specimens of Eastern poetry By it we remember to have seen, 
with the exce ption of the romance of Antar; and even by the side of 
Antar, though they have not the same excessive air of unpreme ‘ditated 
passion, and what may be called naked vigour of the Desert, they may 
challenge a comparison of merit, as combining nature and passion with 
the very languor of refinement. ‘Take the following election. We do 
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not scruple to affirm, that it will please the reader, in proportion as he 
can see into the depth of his own country’s s poetry. An image, here or 
there, may be a little startling from its uncommonness ;_ the burning sun 
of the East and South might as well have been felt by some re: vhees: 3 in 
order to help them toa right apprehension of the devouring flame inside 
of a Turk or an Arab. A _ beauty, whois familiar with nothing about 
the ostrich but the feathers, may not exactly be able to conceive the 
compliment of being told that she resembles that animal in the “ hips.” 
But a little knowledge helps us over these apparent absurdities, and the 
rest is the common property of imagination and sentiment. 

‘* Tlassan never took his eyes off the fairest of the fair, whose beauty 
surpassed even his imagination. He saw a mouth, shaped like Solo- 
mon’s seal; hair, long and black, like a tempestuous winter night,” 
(this is in a high gust of contrast and passion) :—‘ her elegant and 
graceful body, which resembled a branch of the tree Myrobalan, rested 
on hips that in plumpness and whiteness surpassed those of the ostrich.” 

“ Ah! when will that happy day break for me, when my cheek shall 
once more rest against thine ?” 

* Tn human lite, are not death and the vehement passions so far alike, 
that we begin with talking of them, and finish with profound meditation?” 

* T weep when the sun sets behind these sand-hills; and, when it 
rises, I see my tears in the dews of morning.” 

“ Her languishing beauty was like a gazelle panting with thirst.” 

‘* Since thy departure, I have seen none in whom I did not fancy 
that I beheld thy form; even when I closed mine eyes I still saw thee, 
and it was as if thou hadst taken up thy abode between my eye-lids and 
the pupils of my eyes.’ 

“QO, breath of morning! thou art mingled with her breath !” 

* When thou passest in a dream by my bed, thou wilt find it wet 
with my tears.” 

(‘This last would hardly be taken for the speech of a priest. The 
following, from another clerical lover, is more orthodox. } 

‘The dew of her lips is delicious wine, and the plumpness of her 
hips praiseth their Maker.” 

“The rose, like a tender virgin, hides its blushing face in the bud.” 

‘«'Phe bud of the rose” (more advanced) “is like lips preparing for a 
kiss.” 

*[ found in a garden, among the verdure, a maiden with flowing 
hair.—I asked her name. ‘ I am,’ she replied, ‘the maiden who casts 
the hearts of her lovers amid glowing brands.’—I turned complaining 
towards her. ‘ You address yourself,’ said she, ‘ to the rugged rock.’ 
‘Ah!’ returned I, ‘though your heart be rock, yet I will not despair, 
for Heaven causeth water to spring from the rock itself.’ ” 

‘* ] swear it by the whiteness of his brow, and by the darkness of his 
hair; by his eye-brows, which, like watchmen, stationed above his eyes, 
extend their hands to each other ;” (here are Solomon and Anacreon 
met together) “by the locks which fall over his temples, and which 
resemble the scorpion’s, whose look alone was fatal to lovers ; by the 
roses of his complexion; by the myrtles of his shooting hair ; by the 
grace of his motions, and the majesty of his repose.” 

‘He reproves me because | have presumed to raise my eyes so high 
as to him. He banishes me from his presence.” (This is said in a 
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pretty spirit of make-believe.) “My life too is in his hand. He 
knows what is passing in my heart; the God that animates me hath 
already revealed it to him. O, my heart! wherefore tremblest thou ? 
art thou not afraid of the envious ?” 

“ Beloved of my heart! light of my eyes !” said she, embracing him, 
“knowest thou the proverb which says, that man is worth what he 
holds in his hands?” (The lover had tenderly withdrawn his caresses.) 
“ Put thy hands then in mine, that I may possess the greatest treasure 
in the world.”— Noureddin gave her both his hands, and she covered 
them with her kisses. While they were thus engaged, the stars began 
to glisten in the firmament, and the breath of God arose in the breeze 
of night.” 

It is difficult for the grace and solemnity of passion to go beyond 
this—The following is of a lighter strain. It is a conceit, resembling 
the account which the vessel gives of its birth and fortunes in Catullus ; 
but, like his, a beautiful conceit. 

“ The fair one took out of a green satin bag thirty-two pieces of 
wood, which she put together, and at length composed with them a 
beautiful Indian Jute. She pressed it to her bosom, like a mother em- 
bracing her child, and began to sound it. The lute, animated by her 
lovely fingers, began to acquire consciousness, and to recollect its ori- 
gin and its fortunes. It remembered the countries where it had been 
planted as a tree, the waters by which it had been irrigated, the wood- 
cutter who had felled it, the artist who had wrought it, the ship which 
had carried it, and all the different hands through which it had passed. 
Touched by the fingers of the beautiful girl, it responded, by harmo- 
nious tones, to the following effect :—‘ I was once a tree, on which dwelt 
nightingales, who imparted to mea relish for harmony. I bent down 
my branches and silenced my leaves, that I might listen to and learn 
their strains. A cruel hand cut me, though unconscious of any fault, 
into pieces, and transformed me, as thou seest, into a lute. The fin- 
gers touch me, but I bear with patience the blows of a fair hand. As 
a reward for my submission, I enchant, by my notes, all those who 
have a relish for the amusements of a charming company. I repose on 
the bosom of the fair, and the arms of Houris entwine my neck.” 

It is in such literal prose translations as these, in those of Carlyle'’s 
specimens of Arabian poetry, and the romance of Antar just mentioned, 
that the genuine reader will seek for the poetical talent of the East, and 
not in the rhymes of Sir William Jones. Ifa poetical translation does 
not combine spirit and letter in the very highest degree, it can bear no 
comparison with the most literal prose version. ‘The latter contains the 
soul without the music. The former gives the music without the soul, 
and in general very badly too. There are some paraphrases of Anacreon 
by Cowley, very airy and joyous, and such as we might suppose Ana- 
creon to have written, had he chosen to be solong. But Anacreon is a 
little box of quintessences ; and a reader who is capable of appreciating 
the extract itself unadulterated, had better resort to the pretty slender 
volume containing Dr. Orger’s unpretending literal prose version, for 
the use of students, than to any of the watery or the cloying mixtures 
that have been palmed upon us in verse. We wish Gladwin, or Gil- 
christ, or some other Oriental scholar, would do as much for Hafiz — 
giving us a genuine taste of the Persian’s hand, not indeed with all the 
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sparkle of its lute about it, but at least native, and the poet’s own, un- 
sophisticated with the cuff and ruffles of a common- -place English ver- 
sifier. Avolume of selections, with the text and version togethe r, in the 
manner of Orger’s Anacreon, would be hailed with delight by the 
curious in Eastern talent, 

The present stories surpass, in poetry, those previously published ; 
the translators of which omitted passages of that sort; but they do not 
equal the best of them in plot and character. ‘There is enough, how- 
ever, to delight the genuine Arabian Night reader. He feels that 
he has hitherto not exhausted all his treasure, and hopes yet. that 
some more bright moments in his old boyish track of reading may 
oceur, like days that recall the holidays of his childhood. — For our parts, 
we only wanted a snug seat in a door-way, and a pennyworth of the an- 
cient crisp rosy-taced ‘apples, (they make no such apples now-a-days,) to 
render Our enjoyment of some of the stories complete. The best are the 
Brazen City ; Camaralzaman and the Jeweller’s Wife ; and the Truth and 
Honour of a ae in volume the first ; and the whole of the stories 
in volume the second, which in every respect is by far the cleverest of the 
three. ‘The third volume, as we have already remarked, is worth little. 
For the Brazen City we set out on our travels, with almost as much 
gravity as we should have done of old. ‘The story of Camaralzaman 
and the Jeweller’s Wife, where a man has his own wife shown to him as 
the mistress of another, an astonishing likeness, reminded us of the 
interesting episode of Ordauro in the Orlando Innamorato. — Besides, 
the very name of Camaralzaman is a story. Hassan of Bassora is wild 
and extravagant, but it is full of poetry. ‘The ladies, who put on 
bird-clothing and fly with it, are not so good as the gentle twilight 
creations of our friend Peter Wilkins. But of all one’s dreams, the 
power of flight is what one most wishes to realize; and it might be 
done in a less poetical manner. A’ gigantic dove flying down to a 
stream to bathe, and landing, instead of itself, a human beauty, is not 
among the worst of 

Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
Qu summer eve, by haunted stream. 


Zeinal-mewassif, who makes four judges meet, and all four go home 
mad with vexation, and all four take to their four beds and die of four 
raging love-fevers, is a pleasant rebuilder of an old story. She pampers 
a case m high style. ‘The blacksmith who was ordered to put her in 
fetters, “ bit his fingers when he saw how beautiful Zeinal-mewassif 
was.” The patriarch and fifty monks of a Christian convent, intending 
to sing psalms, go offinto praises of her beauty; and being seized with 
forty intolerable passions, dig their own graves, ‘onl die like the judges. 
Maria, the Girdle-maker, another giddy ‘charmer, who jokes the mer- 
chants that come to buy her in the slave-market,—who devotes part of 
the night to earning a maintenance for her dear Noureddin, and rests 
as well during the remainder of it as she ought to do, had our unmin- 
gled homage during half of herstory. She then evinces a new talent at 
boxing ears and cutting off heads, which is putting a little too much 
salt in one’s tart. ‘The Converted Prior, which closes the second vo- 
lume, would have been worthy of a translation by Chaucer or Boc- 
cacclo, 
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ADDRESS TO MR. CROSS, OF EXETER CHANGE, ON THE 


it~ ®, 
mi DEATH OF THE ELEPHANT. ay 
he © Tis Greece—but living Greece no more.’ —Giaour. } L. 
ie Ou, Mr. Cross! a4 
Permit a sorry stranger to draw near 
. And shed a tear 
yt (I’ve shed my shilling) for thy receut loss! 
I’ve been a visitor, 
i Of old, a sort of a Butlon inquisitor, 
. Of thy Menagerie—and knew the beast 
it That is deceased !— 
y I was the Damon of the gentle giant, 
, And oft have been, 
ys Like Mr. Kean, 
0 Tenderly fondled by his trunk compliant ; 
: Whenever | approach’d, the kindly brute 
Flapp’d his prodigious ears and bent his knees,— ay 
| It makes me freeze ' 
S To think of it!—no chums could better suit, 4 
7 Exchanging grateful looks for grateful fruit,— LY 
. For so our former dearness was begun. 
, 1 bribed him with an apple, and beguiled 
"The beast of his aflection, like a child ; 
‘ And well he loved me tll his life was done 
(Except when he was wild) : 
| It makes me blush for human friends-—but none : 
’ I have so truly kept or cheaply won ! ‘ 
| Here is his pen !— 


The casket,—but the jewel 1s away !— 
The den is rifled of its denizen— 
) Ah well a day! 
: This fresh free air breathes nothing of his grossness, 
| And sets me sighing, even for its closeness. 
This light one-story 
Where, like a cloud, I used to feast my eyes on 
The grandeur of his Titan-like horizon, 
‘Tells a dark tale of its departed glory. 
The very beasts lament the change, like me: 
The shaggy Bison 
Leaneth his head dejected on his knee! 
Th’ Hyena’s laugh is hush’d, and Monkeys pout, 
The Wild Cat frets in a complaining whine, 
The Panther paces restlessly about 
‘To walk her sorrow out, 
The Lions in a deeper bass repine,— 
The Kangaroo wrings its sorry short fore paws, 
Shrieks come from the Macaws, 
The old bald Vulture shakes his naked head, 
And pineth for the dead, 
The Boa writhes into a double knot, 
The keeper groans i 
Whilst sawing bones, if 
And looks askance «at the deserted spot— 
Brutal and rational lameut his loss, 
‘The flower of thy beastly family ! 
Poor Mrs. Cross oY 
Sheds frequent tears into her daily tea, re 
And weakens her Bohea! Hy 
Oh Mr. Cross, how little it gives birth 
To grief, when human greatness goes to carth, 
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On the Death of the Elephant. 























































How few lament for Czars !— 
But oh the universal heart o’erflow’d 
At his high mass, 
Lighted by gas, 
When, like Mark Anthony, the keeper show‘d 
The Elephantine sears !— 
Reporter’s eyes 
Were of an egg-like size, 
Men that had never wept for murder’d Marrs! 
Hard-hearted editors with iron faces 
Their sluices all unclosed,— 
And discomposed 
Compositors went fretting to their cases !— 
That grief has left its traces : 
The poor old Beef-eater has gone much greyer 
With sheer regret, 
And the Gazette 
Seeins the least trouble of the beasts’ Purveyor! 


And I too weep !—A dozen of great men 
I could have spared without a single tear ; 
Sut then 
They are renewable from year to year! 
Fresh Gents would rise, though Gent resign’d the pen : 
I should not wholly 
Despair for six months of another C****, 
Nor, though F********* Jay on his small bier, 
Be melancholy, 
But when will such an Elephant appear! 
Though Penley were perdi at Drury Lane, 
His like might come again! 
Fate might supply 
A second Powell, if the first should die ; 
Another Bennet, if the sire were snatch’d ; 
Barnes—might be match/’d ; 
And Time fill up the gap 
Were Parsloe laid upon the green earth’s Jap, 
Ev’n Claremont might be equall’d—I could hope 
(All human greatness is, alas, so puny !) 
For other Egertons—another Pope, 
But not another Chunee! 


Well! he is dead! 
And there ’s a gap in Nature of eleven 
Feet high by seven— 
Five living tons!—And I remain —nine stone 
Of skin and bone! 
[t is enough to make me shake my head 
And dream of the grave’s brink— 
"Tis worse to think, 
How like the Beast ’s the sorry life /’ve led !— 
A sort of show 
Of my poor public selfand my sagacity, 
To profit the rapacity 
Of certain folks in see a 
A slavish toil to win an upper story,— 
And a hard-glory 
Of wooden beams about a weary brow! 
Oh, Mr. C! 
If ever you behold me twirl my pen 
To earn a public supper, that is, eat 
In the hare street, 
Or turn about their literary den— 
Shoot me! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE OF JOUN OKEEPFF. 
Written by himself: 


I was born in Abbey-street, Dublin, on the 24th of June, 1747 ; my 
father was a native of the King’s County, and my mother of the county 
of Wextord. I was designed by my parents and my own inclination 
for a painter, and tot above six years of age when [ was placed at Mr. 
West's academy, Shaw’s-court, Dame-street, Dublin. West was a 
Waterford man, and took his painting-studies in Paris, under Bouchier, 
the disciple of Le Brun, distinguished for his painted series of Alex- 
ander’s battles. My drawing gave me an early taste for the antique, 
and consequently set me reading. From the Greek, Latin, and 
French, acquired under Father Austin, to whose school, in Cook- 
street, | went, my fancy soon strayed to Shakspeare, old Ben, Con- 
greve, Cibber, and Farquhar. The first edition of Farqubar’s come- 
dies, with the prints prefixed to each of them, set me studying and 
acting private plays among my schoolfellows ; and this transition from 
drawing to poctizing was ultimately (as my sight began to fail at seven- 
and-twenty) very fortunate for me:—a man can compose with his pen 
in the hand of an amanuensis ; but the pene: he must hold in his own 
hand. 

Whilst I was at West’s academy, he took a very fine highly finished 
drawing of me, in black and white chalks: I was then about eight 
years old: it is in the Guido style; and from this drawing the boys 
used to study. The late Mr. Francis West, successor to his father m 
the mastersbip of the academy, carefully preserved it, and it is still in 
being, as many of my friends latterly have told me they had seen it. 
Another fine drawing, done by John Bryan, one of the students, made 
me standing, leaning on the head of a Demosthenes, the port crayon 
inmy right hand ; a third of me, by Thomas Hickey, as sitting for a 
drawing (Hickey went draughtsman to China with Lord Macartney) ; 
and a fourth drawing, by Trotter, the centre of three heads; myself 
supposed to be singing, with Cartwright, one of the boys, playing the 
flute on one side, and Mr. Manning, the master of the Ornament 
Academy, (who had studied in Paris) playing the violin on the other, 
Mine is a front face, with the right hand appearing ; and the two others, 
profiles. These three latter drawings, with others, were preserved 
with ereat care in the Dublin Society Rooms, as specimens of the pro- 
ficiency which the students had made under old Mr. West’s tuition ; 
and indeed his drawing of what is technically called the Academy 
Figure was unrivalled. Before I dismiss my drawing adventures, to 
enter on my dramatic career, to which those drawing pursuits led me, 
I fecall to my mind with pleasure, that I did many portraits of my 
friends; amongst others, two whole-lengths of Wilham Lewis, the 
comedian, in the characters of Belcour and Captain Brazen,—the first 
in coloured wash, the latter in bistre, both highly finished ; and ano- 
ther of the Bishop of Derry’s female infant in her cradle. I also did 
four views of Belfast for Lord Donegal, who was then at that place ; 
and set my pencil going for is pride and pleasure, and my emolument 
(I say pride, for he was owner of the town and territory round about 
it); and two views of Kilkenny, to employ and amuse myself. 

One day passing through Parliament-street, Dublin, George Faulk- 
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ner, the printer, was standing at his own shop-door ; I was induced to 
stare in at a bust on the counter. He observed me, and, by the port- 
folio under my arm, knew I was a pupil at the Royal Academy. I re- 
mained in fixed attention, when he kindly invited me in to look at the 
bust, saying it was the head of his friend and patron Dean Swift. To 
display it in all its different views, he turned it round and round for 
me, and then brought me upstairs to see the picture of Swiit. 

George Faulkner was a fat little man, with a large well-powdered 
wig, and brown clothes: his precision of speech in using the word 
opposite instead of fucing, was the cause of Swift choosing him for his 
printer. Atthis period of my boyhood Swift’s memory was recent ; he 
was greatly beloved and revered in Dublin. There were many signs 
of him in canonicals : they were called the Drapier’s Head, from the sig. 
nature of his letters against Wood’s halfpence. Amongst a multitude 
of benevolent actions, he lent small sums to tradespeople, to be repaid 
at a shilling a-week, five pounds the greatest sum ; which practice laid 
the foundation of many a fortune obtained by industry, and was the 
support of numerous families; but one neglect of the shilling a-week 
payment, no more money was lent to that person. Whenever the 
Dean walked out, the people followed him with shouts of blessings, and 
the children held his cassock. My early passion for the drama made 
me like Swift very much, from his having been a friend of Gay. 

In 1755 the celebrated Mrs. Woffington acted in the first play I ever 
saw—Alicia, in ‘Jane Shore.” I remember, some years after, seeing 
her mother, whom she comfortably supported ; a respectable-looking 
old lady, in her short black velvet cloak, with deep rich fringe, a dia- 
mond ring, and small agate snuff-box. She had nothing to mind but 
going the rounds of the Catholic chapels and chatting with her neigh- 
bours. Mrs. Woffington, the actress, built and endowed a number of 
alms-houses at Teddington, Middlesex, and there they are to this day. 
She is buried in the church; her name on her tomb-stone. 

1756, *Hamilton (afterwards eminent in the first class of historical 
painters in England) was my fellow student in the R.A. in Dublin: he 
might have been five years my elder; and was remarkable for choosing, 
when drawing the human figure, the most foreshertened view, conse- 
quently the most difficult—(the finest specimen of foreshortening is 
that of King Charles’s Apotheosis in the ceiling of the chapel at 
Whitehall.) Our premiums were adjudged once a year, in the House of 
Lords, Dublin: the drawings of the candidates were pinned round the 
walls to be examined, as to their merits and classes. The boy wrote 
previously in chalk under his drawing “ from the life,” if it was so; and 
‘* from the round,” if from a bust or statue. My brother Daniel was qpe 
of the younger candidates, and all fullof their gambols, got to plucking 
off the large scarlet tassels and bobbins from the benches, and _pelting 
them at each other. One of these struck Hamilton’s drawing, which 
being in chalks was consequently much injured. He, enraged, think- 
ing that poor Dan had done the mischief, gave him a most tremen- 
dous box on the ear. This accident, by the drawing being spoiled, 
lost Hamilton the premium. The names of those who obtained the 
premiums, and their different classes, were in the newspapers: this 
was the proudest stimulus to our emulation. J once obtained the head 
premium for my drawing of the Ariadne, the well-known fine antique. 
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My first sight of London was from Highgate-hill, on the 12th of 
August 1762, the day the Prince of Wales was born. I, being at that 
time about fifteen years of age, was consigned by my mother to an 
aunt, a sister of her’s, living in London; and sailed from Dublin to 
Parkgate, in the Royal Charlotte, the elder Captain Cauzier. Robert 
Nugent, Lord Clare, afterwards Earl Nugent, was on board; he, a 
Privy Councillor, was in a hurry to post on to London time enough for 
the Queen’s delivery. His daughter, afterwards Marchioness of Bucking- 
ham, was with him,—a fine sprightly little child about four years of age. 
Lord Clare had purchased in Ireland two remarkably fine horses, 
which, with the man who had the care of them, were to follow him at 
leisure. My Irish friends thought this a good opportunity for me to 
have the riding of one of these superb horses, with the protection of 
the servant, the two hundred and twelve miles from Parkgate to 
London. 

I was happily settled with my aunt and her husband Mr. Bartlett, 
(a German,) at their very handsome house in .Cleveland-row. A_ few 
weeks after my arrival, I was standing in the court of St. James's Palace 
that opens opposite to St. James’s-street : there was a great crowd :—the 
Queen came to an open window on the left hand, near the passage 
leading to the Park, with the infant Prince of Wales in her arms, to 
display him to the admiring people ; the babe, frightened at their loud 
shouts and loyal huzzas, cried, and the Queen delivered him to a lady 
who stood by. I can acquit myself of any share of voice in terrifying 
the infant ; for at that time, and for the first year or so in London, I 
was afraid of opening my lips, lest I should be laughed at for my Dub- 
lin brogue. This was the first sight I (his poet) had of my illustrious 
and royal patron. 

During my two years’ residence in London I often saw Garrick ; the 
delight his acting gave me was one of the silken cords that drew me 
towards a theatre. I liked him best in Lear. His saying, in the bit- 
terness of his anger, “I will do such things—what they are, I know not,” 
and his sudden recollection of his own want of power, were so pitiable as 
to touch the heart of every spectator. ‘The simplicity of his saying, “ Be 
these tears wet ?—yes, faith,” putting his finger to the cheek of Corde- 
lia, and then looking at his finger, was exquisite. Indeed he did not 
get his fame for nothing. I saw him do Abel Drugger the same night ; 
and his appalled look of terror, where he drops the glass globe, drew 
as much applause from the audience as his Lear had done. Some 
years after, hearing Lord Mansfield on the bench, his voice and man- 
ner brought Garrick forcibly to my recollection. In 1779 ] saw Gar- 
nck’s funeral procession pass to the Abbey ; a short time before I had 

seen him walking very quick (his way) on the terrace of the Adelphi, 
before his own house (the centre of the Terrace). He caught cold sit- 
ting in the orchestra, at a night view of the scenery preparing for R. 
B. Sheridan’s opera of “ ‘The Camp.” 

In 1762, I saw at St. James’s William Culloden, the Duke of Cum- 
berland; I was close to him; he walked leaning with his hands 
stretched out upon the shoulders of two gentlemen: I thought him 
the fattest man I had ever seen. ‘The King’s three brothers lived in 
Leicester-fields : Edward Duke of York, who died at Monaco, in 
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Italy, lived in the house up high steps (long afterwards a carpet ware. 

house); the Princess Dowager of Wales in a house behind it; and the 
Dukes of Gloucester and C ‘umberland (not Dukes then) Lived together 
in a small house in the square, turning to the left from Cranbourne. 
alley. In the same year I saw Jean Jacques Rousseau, in one of the 
upper boxes at Covent-Garden ; 1 was in the pit; he wore his sort of 
Armenian dress, a dark gown furred, and fur cap, and attracted greatly 
the attention of the audience. 

I recollect Bamfield, the giant hatter, of Fetter-lane, London: 
he was much above seven feet high. He walked about the streets, on his 
affairs, with perfect unconcern; and thus, every body knowing him, he 
was but little stared at. I thought this expedient showed him to be a 
wise man. They had him at Covent-Garden, to do the Dragon, in 
the burletta of “ The Dragon of Wantley.” Bamfield had a tremen- 
dous loud voice, just suited to the Dragon’s dying exclamation of 
“Oh! Mr. More! I wish I had known of your tricks before—Oh, 
oh! the devil take your toe !” 

In 1764 I returned to Dublin, my beloved native city ; and in 1765, 
at the age of eighteen, began, with best foot foremost, my dramatic ca- 
reer. Mossop, the great tragedian, and manager of Smock-alley theatre, 
brought out my first attempt at the drama, the “She Gallant.” My 
previous two years’ abode in London had given me so much insight 
into its ways and characters, that | was enabled to lay my scene there, 
and ventured to begin my play with two young ge ‘ntlemen and their 
Irish servant w: alking i in the Mall in St. James’s Park, &e. 

In 1767 I knew Mr. Ferrar, of Limerick, a printer, bookseller, and 
author : he wrote an excellent history of Limerick, which, a few years 
ago, I read with much pleasure. His little shop was at the corner of 
Quay-lane. Ferrar was very deaf, yet had a cheerful animated coun- 
tenance; thin, and of the middle size. 

Counsellor and Mrs. Costello were great supporters of the Drama in 
Mossop’s time. He was a distinguished pleader, and remarkable tor 
his brogue, which many of the most eminent men at the Irish Bar 
affected ; it made them favourites, and sent their sarcasms with more 
force in irony. A poor country- fellow came one day to surrender 
himself to take his trial at the assizes ona capital charge. Drawing 
Costello aside, he gave him a guinea as a fee, and asked his advice. 
The counsellor desired him to tell him frankly his case, without any 
concealment. He did so. Having patie ntly listened to it, “ My wood 
fellow,” said Costello, ‘ you see that staircase : my opinion and advice 
is, that you walk down instantly into the street, turn the corner on the 

right hand, make the best of your way to the quay, get into the first 

ship you can find ready to sail, and never again be found in Ireland, 
England, or Scotland ; and here, take back the guinea you gave me for 
my advice, towards travelling charges.” Costello saw that the unfor- 
tunate man, though not culpable, from some particular points of law, 
which he foreknew would come out “pon the trial, must have suffered. 
What is called barrister in England, is called counsellor in Ireland: 
the word barrister is not known there. 

When I was a child [ saw the famous Sir Toby Butler, a favourite law- 
yer of his time, his oratorical powers being great; but he always drank 
his bottle before he went to the courts. A client, very solicitous about 
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the success of his cause, requeste d Sir Toby not to drink his accustom- 
ed bottle that morning. Sir ‘Toby promised on his honour he would 
not. He went to the court, pleade d, and gained a verdict. The client 
met him exulting in the success of his advice ; when, to hisastonishment, 
Sir Toby assured him that if he had xot taken his bottle, he should 
have lost the cause. “ But your promise, Sir Toby?’ —“T kept it 
faithfully and honourably, | did not drink a drop--I poured my bottle 
of claret into a wheaten loaf and ate it. So Thad my bottle, you your 
verdict, and | ama man of my word.” 

Sir Toby Buder is buried in St. James’s Churech-yard, Dublin, not 
far from the entrance ; an iron rail round the tomb, and a stone figure 
of himselfin wig and gown, lying all along on the top of it. 

On one of the King’s nights at Drury- lane, the lords being about 
behind the scenes, in ‘and out of the green-room, &c. as customary, 
Garrick said to a nobleman near him, who was soon to go over to Ire- 
land as Lord Licutenant: “ My lord, here's a young spark so plagues 
us behind the scenes, night after night, always troublesome, I wish you 
would take him with you over to your [rel ind, or any where out of our 
way.” ‘The nobleman took the eoodn: itured hint, spoke to the play-loving 
youth, who was loitering near them, and gave him a handsome appoint- 
ment in Dublin Castle. This is one of the many instances of Garrick’s 
seizing every opportunity to do a good action. ‘The youth was Cap- 
tain Jephson, author of “ Braganza,” the * Law of Lombardy,” &e. 

In 1770 I brought out at Cork a two-act piece, ‘ The India Ship,” 
and a pastoral, with songs, ‘* Colin’s Welcome,” which was acted at 
Limerick and in Dublin with great applause. I chose the music my- 
self, from Claggitt, Tenducci, and the Witches’ Chorus in Macbeth, and 
wrote a song to the tune of Rule Britannia! my song beginning, 
Hibernia! happy, favoured Isle. 

In this year | became acquainted with James Solus Dodd. He wrote 
and recited a “ Lecture on Hearts 3” but, the public remembering G, 
A. Stevens’s “ Lecture on Heads,” it gave little entertainment. He 
was a most wonderful character, had been all over the world ; 
Constantinople had the pleasure of being imprisoned for a spy. His 
learning and general knowledge were great; and, though he had but 
small wit himself, delighted to find it in another. He turned actor, but 
was indifferent at that trade. He was a lively smart lite man, with a 
cheerful, laughing face. It was Solus Dodd who established the Buck 
Lodge, the first ever in Ireland. The title certainly conveyed ideas of 
levity ; ; but our Buck Lodge was an institution really honourable and 
moral; so much so, that a good character was the only means of admis- 
sion. I saw Solus Dodd in 1781, when he was president of a debating- 
society in Piccadilly ; but I believe few people went there either to talk 
or to listen. 

I was once asked by Spranger Barry (who knew my skill in drawing) 
to make his face for Lear. 1 went to his dressing-room, and used my 
camel-hair pencil and Indian ink, with, as I thought, a very venerable 
effect. When he came into the green-room, royally dressed, asking 
some of the performers how he looked, Isaac Sparks, in his Lord 
Chief Joker way, remarked, “ As you belong to the London Beef- 
steak club, O'Keeffe has made you peeping through a gridiron.” Bar- 
ry was so doubtful of his own excellence, that he used to consult the 
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old experienced stage-carpenters, at rehearsals, to give him their opi- 
nion how he acted such and such a passage; but used to call them 
aside for this purpose.—This diflidence was more remarkable in Barry, 
who was the finest actor in his walk that has appeared on the Enclish 
stage—Alexander, Romeo, Jather!—He is buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. The stone-cutter has omitted the R. in his 
Christian name, Spranger, which leaves it Spanger :—this tombstone is 
within a few yards of the steps leading from the Abbey into the 
cloister. 

In 1774 I dined in company, at Mr. Heaphy’s, with George Alexan- 
der Stevens; a short figure, round, good-humoured, ruddy face ; wore 
a wig, like bis natural hair, in ringlets. I lis performance of his ** Lec- 
ture on Heads,” given by himself at the Music Hall, Fishamble-street, 
Dublin, gave me as much pleasure as any theatrical exhibition could ; 
his powerful humour in delineating his variety of characters was such 
a vehicle for the excellent wit of the piece. When in private company 
with him, at my own louse, I ventured to sing a whimsical song of my 
writing, and he prophesied | should yet cut a great fgure as a drama- 
tic author. ‘This was a star of hope from such a bright fellow in that 
way, as the author of 

° ** Once the Gods of the Greeks, at ambrosial feast.” 

In this year I saw Captain Bowater play Archer in “ The Beaux Stra- 
tagem.” Ile was the best private actor | ever witnessed ; but admira- 
tion and applause turned his brain. One night, at Crow-street, during 
the performance of ‘Comus,” Mrs. Crawford (the Lady) in the en. 
chanted chair, Captain Bowater, one of the amateur idlers behind the 
scenes, walked in upon the stage, leaned on the back of her chair, and 
began an easy conversation with her, to her confusion and the woncer 
of the audience. A few minutes after, meeting me in the green-room, 
he told me he had just received a fine present trom London, trom Gar- 
rick ; a coat richly embroidered with polished steed? to act in his charac- 
ter of Archer! ‘ There, Mr. O’Keette! there ’s a beau Stratagem tor 
you!” He actually went mad, and died so. He had been page to a 
Lord Lieutenant, was very handsome, a Roman nose, small mouth, 
lively eyes, but had a stoop when acting. 

These plays by army officers took rise from the children of Mr. 
Samuel White’s school, in Grafton-street, getting up ** Cato,” at Crow- 
street Theatre. White’s son played Cato admirably. The Marquis of 
Kildare one morning on the stage started the thought, that if these boys 
repeated their play for the public at large, and money taken at the 
doors (which was not done at first), the profits might be applied to 
some of the charitable institutions of Dublin. Stuart, an actor, and 
a great oddity, clapped the Marquis on the sheulder, with “ A good 
move, my Lord.” —* Why, I think it is, Mr. Stuart,” replied Lord Kil- 
dare, with the sense and good-humour of his natural character. The 
plan was adopted, and succeeded, to the delight of every feeling mind. 
Several officers in the army (amongst others, poor Captain Bowater) 
took it up afterwards, and the produce went to the Dublin hospitals 
and infirmaries. ‘The actresses played gratis, and gentlemen of the 
first rank were door-keepers. Many years after, I attempted to pro- 
mote this laudable custom, by making Lady Amaranth, in my comedy 
of “ Wild Oats,” adopt the same plan. 
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Macdonnel, the famous Irish piper, lived in great style,—servants, 
room, hunters, &c. His pipes were small, and of ivory, tipped with 
silver and gold. You scarcely saw his fingers move ; and all his atti- 
tudes, while playing, were steady and quiet, and his face composed. 
One day that I and a very large party dined with Mr. Thomas, Grant, 
at Cork, Macdonnel was sent for to play for the company during din- 
ner; a table and chair were placed for him on the landing outside the 
room, a bottle of claret and glass on the table, and a servant waiting 
behind the chair designed for him: the door left wide open. He made 
his appearance, took a rapid survey of the preparation for him, filled 
his glass, stepped to the dining-room door, looked full into the room, 
said, “ Mr. Grant, your health and company!” drank it off, threw 
half'a crown on his little table, saying to the servant, “ There, my lad, 
is two shillings for my bottle of wine, and keep the sixpence for your- 
self.’ He ran out of the house, mounted his hunter, and galloped off, 
followed by his groom, TI prevailed on Macdonnel to play one night 
on the stage at Cork, and had it announced in the bills that Mr. Mac- 
donnel would play some of Carolan’s fine airs upon the Irish organ, 
The curtain went up, and discovered him sitting alone, in his own 
dress ; he played, and charmed every body. 

In 1775 } was in company with Father O'Leary, at the house of 
Flinn, the printer, in Cork. O’Leary had a fine smooth brogue; his 
learning was extensive, and his wit brilliant. He was tall and thin, 
with a long, pale, and pleasant visage, smiling and expressive. His 
dress was an entire suit of brown, of the old shape; a narrow stock, 
tight about his neck ; his wig amply powdered, with a high poking fore- 
top. Inthe year 1791 myson Tottenham and I met him in St. James's 
Park, at the narrow entrance near Spring Gardens. <A few minutes 
after, we were joined accidentally by Jemmy Wilder, well known in 
Dublin, once the famous Macheath at Smock-alley—a worthy and re- 
spectable character, of a remarkably athletic figure, but violent and ex- 
travagant in his mode of acting. He had quitted the stage and com- 
menced picture-dealer ; and, when we met him in the Park, was running 
after a man who he said had bought a picture of Guido for three 
shillings and sixpence, at a broker’s stall in Drury-lane, and which was 
to make his (Wilder's) fortune. Our loud laughing at O'Leary’s jokes 
and his Irish brogue, and our stopping up the narrow Spring Garden 
passage, bronght a crowd about us. O'Leary was very fond of the 
drama, and delighted in the company of the “ Glorious Boys,” as he 
called the actors, —particularly in that of John Johnstone, for his fine 
singing in a room. 

I wrote “ Tony Lumpkin in Town; or, the Dilletante ;” a sort of 
sequel to Goldsmith's “ She Stoops to Conquer ;” in 1772. Coming to 
London the Christmas of 1777, and, fearing the mortifications that 
an author must of course feel on his compositions being rejected by 
managers, I sent my play to Mr. Colman, with a letter, requesting 
that, should he disapprove of it, he would have it Jeft at the bar of the 
Grecian Coffee-house, directed to A. B.; and if he liked; it well 
enough to promise he would bring it out, that he would seid an an- 
swer as above; and the author, on his mentioning a time, would wait 
upon him. The next day I called at the Coffee-house, where I found 
a jocular, yet polite, and indeed friendly letter from Mr. Colman, 
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directed to A. B. with his approbation of the piece, a promise to bring 
it out the following summer, and his wish to see the author at Soho. 
square the next day at eleven o’clock.—A joyful letter to me, as, pre- 
vious to my se nding my play to Mr. Colman, | showed it to my early 
friend, W iliam Lewis, who told me it was not worth two-pence! 

The next morning L was punctual to appointment, and posted to 
Soho-square, where, at the left-hand corner of Bateman’s-buildings, | 
knocked at the door of a fine-looking house, and was ushered into the 
library. Seated in cap and gown at breakfast, I there, for the first 
time, saw the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, author of “ The 
English Merchant,” * The Jealous Wife,” &c. &e. who received me 
with all the frank goodnature of his character, laughed heartily at the 
whim of the piece, and repeated his promise of bringing it out on his 
boards. I then ventured to disclose my name,—John O’Keefte; and 
he immediately, with my approbation of each, cast the parts, regretting 
that he had no performer for Tony Lumpkin but Parsons, who he 
feared would look too old for it; but added that he was an excellent 
actor, and a great favourite with the public. Charles Bannister was 
cast for Tim Tickle the Bear-leader 3 and though he hed no song to dis- 
play his fine vocal abilities, he liked the part “much. The first night, 
the audience expected the bear to come on. ‘The character of Dr. 
Minim, in this piece, | made to have composed an Oratorio, called “ The 
Prodigal Son,” not knowing that Dr. Arnold bad actually composed 
such an Oratorio. Some time after, the Doctor mentioned this to me 
with a great deal of good humour, supposing I had really written the 
character for him, of which he was rather pleased and proud, at thie 
same time urging me to write a sacred Oratorio for him to compose. 

I saw the great actor Powell make his first appearance on the stage: 
it was in ** Philaster,” at Drury-Lane. He had been apprentice to Sir 
Robert Ladbrook in the city. He had, I thought, more power over 
the passions than any actor I ever beheld. King spoke a kind of pro- 
logue to introduce him to the audience. Powell died at Bristol, where 
they conferred upon him grcat funeral honours. 

I was at Portsmouth when the play came out; and shortly after ies 
ceived a letter from Mr. Colman, with the account of the sixth, (the 
Author's night) 89/.—the charges of 63/. deducted, left my profits 26/. 
A bill on Messrs. Drummond tor that sum, and a sorrow that the heat 
of the weather had rendered my night so unproductive, accompanicd it. 
This was the summer of the naval review by his Majesty, and conse- 
quently the whole court, and corps of fashionables and unfashionables, 
had left town and thronged to Portsmouth. 

On my return to London I called on Mr. Colman, who received me 
cordially ; and on my acquainting him with my intention to go back to 
Ireland in a few days, he requested I would set my pen again to work ; 
assuring me that his utmost endeavours should not be wanting to bring 
out any play of mine with the success which he now warmly predicted. 
This kindness raised my spirits ; and with a cheerful mind I once more 
quitted London tor Dublin, which I did not reach until three weeks 
after. Oue week we were windbound at Liv erpool—five nights at sea 
with tremendous storms, and vain attempts to cross the Irish channel. 
At length the captain humanely complied with the earnest wishes of the 
passengers to land them any where ; and we put back to Holyhead, 
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where we stayed seven days more waiting for a wind ;—this was in 
March. As my mode was, wherever | saw a mountain, to get to the 
top of it (Parnassus, to wit), | and my brother-in-law, Gerald Heaphy, 
q lieutenant in the army, as apt for such freaks as myself, climbed to 
the summit of Holyhead, where we put a stone on the top of the heap 
built up by our aspiring predecessors; but this was no great exploit, 
as | had once betore clambered to the utmost height of Powerscourt 
waterfall, among the mountains of Wicklow—the highest cataract in 
Ireland. My companion in this dangerous, enterprise was a young 
surgeon named Rundle, who afterwards went to the East Indies. We 
climbed at the same time, one at each side of this stupendous fall, im- 
mersed in a cloud of spray, the foam and waters dashing round us, and 
treading on broken trees, rocks, and shrubs, where possibly no human 
foot had ever been before. Some by falling have since perished in this 
attempt. Our astonished pleasure-party stood at the pavilion at the 
foot of it, where we were to dine, looking up at us with wonder and 
apprehensions. . 

On my return home to Dublin, I remembered my promise to Mr. 
Colman (not forgetting my own stimulus to fame and profit), and set to 
at another two-act piece, in which | resolved, for the first time on the 
Loudon stage, to mount the opera style. As early as the year 1758, my 
fondness for song had often led me to the concerts at Marlborough 
Green, Dublin. Among the many fine singers there was Rachel Bap- 
tiste, a real black woman, a native of Africa: she always appeared in 
the orchestra, in a yellow silk gown, and was heard by the applauding 
company with great delight, without remarks upon her sables. The 
favourite song at that time was Lord Chesterfield’s “ Fair Kitty, beauti- 
ful and young.” 

Marlborough Green was a sort of tea-drinking place, with singers, 
band of music, &c. and was greatly frequented. One evening a young 
nobleman was descending the steps which lead to the long room, and a 
gentleman with a party of ladies was going up, the latter in full dress, 
the former in boots ; his spur happened to touch the other's stocking, 
who muttered, “‘D—n your spurs!” and proceeded with his party up to 
the rooms. He had not sat at the table two minutes, when Lord 
hastily entered and struck him across the shoulders with his rattan, 
saying, “ Follow me, sir.” Mr. started up; they both rushed 
down the steps, which were on the outside of the room, upon the green, 
where a number of persons were walking and conversing. Lord 
snatched a small-sword from somebody and drew it. Mr drew 
his from his side, and in a pass or two, before any one could interfere 
—for they were as quick as lightning, Lord was run through 
the body: he died a few hours afterwards. Mr. quitted the 
kingdom. I have often since blessed Beau Nash for abolishing swords. 
Challenges and pistol-work are bad enough; but even then the wrathful 
man may have a chance of a watchful Providence not permitting the sun 
to go down on his anger. It is to be wished that seconds were a little 
more alert in peace-making, as the principals themselves may be afraid 
of any step towards it, lest they incur the imputation of cowardice, for 
slander has always its blacking-brush ready to dash away. It is with 


much pleasure I reflect, that in my day I have prevented two or three 
duels, 
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I finished my “‘ Son-in-law” in three weeks, and sent it over to Mr. 
Colman in a frank of Hely Hutchinson, then Secretary of State for 
Ireland, and Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. As I never had any 
answer from Mr. Colman, I feared my parcel was lost, though I had 
carefully put it into the General Post-office myself. A few days atter, 
my father-in-law, ‘Tottenham Heaphy, returned to Dublin from Lon- 
don, and, calmly sitting down, recounted whom he saw there, and where 
he lodged, and with whom he dined, and other circumstances of very 
small import, as I thought, to me; at length he mentioned Mr, Col- 
man'sname. I asked, ‘*Did he talk of me,or send any message to me ?”— 
* Oh, yes—Colman—-yes, he received your ‘ Son-in-law,’ "and likes it 
above all things, and will bring it out this summer.” This is one of 
the many instances of Mr. Heaphy’ s remarkable absence of mind; but, 
setting aside this, he was a good man and highly respected. In his 
youth, he and four brothers more volunteered to Germany, and were 
of the Irish party who rescued King George the Second, when he was 
surrounded by the enemy, at the battle of Fontenoy, or Dettingen, I do 
not remember which. Mr. Tottenham Heaphy afterwards quitted the 
army, and became manager of the Cork and Limerick theatres, which 
he had built by his influence in raising the requisite subscriptions, 
being himself nearly related to the first families of rank and opulence 
in the counties of Cork and Limerick. 

My “‘ Son-in-law” appeared in 1779, and in the London newspapers, 
which I saw at the Inn at Clonmel, I read my triumph. This for ever 
silenced the croakings of my timid friends. 

John Johnstone belonged at this time to the Dublin C ompany, and 
had never been in London. He was remarkable in our merry parties 
for singing very good songs with his fine falsetto voice. He wished at 
his benefit to have an opportunity of singing all these songs upon the 
stage, and said to me, “ O’Keefie, you can bring this about for me.” I 
did so by writing a dialogue, representing on “the stage a number of 
people in a room,—some at the bottle, some at the dice-box, some at 
cards, others eating oranges, sipping capillaire, and spooning up Jellies ; 
and 1 contrived appropriate lines in this dialogue, to draw out from 
Johnstone each of his songs in succession. It had a good effect, and 
the audience of his full house was much gratified. 

Mr. Colman came that winter over to Dublin, invited by Mr. 
Jefferys, brother-in-law to Lord Fitzgibbon, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and other leading persons of rank, to establish a theatre there, in 
conjunction with Mr, Heaphy, which they proposed building by sub- 
scription; and the spot was fixed upon, the right-hand of College 
Green as you face the College ; but, from Mr. Colman’s own surv ey ot 
the little likelihood of success on such a speculation, he got frightened, 
and gave up his part in the affair; and so it dropped. I supped with 
him at Ryan’s Tavern, Fownes’-street, with Spicer, the miniature pain- 
ter, who had accompanied him to Ireland. At this meeting Mr. Col- 
man urged me to write another play for his next season ; and, before he 
quitted Dublin, paid me the profits of my night for the “ Son-in-law,” 
at the same time wishing I would sell him my “copyright instead of dis- 
posing of it toa bookseller; as in the latter case, he said, the winter 
houses would hack it out, and take from his nvt-shel/ (as he termed the 
Haymarket Theatre) that novelty which was necessary to attraet an 
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audience in the hot summers. Bound to Mr. Colman through grati- 
tude for having produced my first play, which else I feared might never 
have come betore a London public, and not thinking it prude nt to ob- 
ject to the proposal of a London manager, who had it in his power to 
shut out my future works for ever from notice, Leconsented, and he gave 
me 40/, for my copyright of the “ Son-in-law,” which, with the profit of 
my author's night, made about 100/. 

‘In the summer of 1779 I returned from England, and at that parti- 
cular period had no concern whatever with any of the theatres ; but 
having, previous to my leaving Ireland, been, at Capel-street theatre, 
very highly thought of by the public in that tulip of fops, Jessamy, 
many ladies of the highest rank, who patronized the youthful Michael 
Kelly, now asked me to step out on the boards of Crow-street, and play 
Beau Jessamy for the benefit of their young favourite, Master Lionel, 
who was just preparing for his voyage to Italy ;—and here at present, 
in the year 1826, IL take occasion to say that | have a due sense of the 
well-meant, and indeed happy mention of me by my highly endowed 
and kind townsman, Mr. Michael Kelly, in his well-written, entertaining 
“ Reminiscences.” 

To touch upon Jessamy-finery, in former times I was, I confess, a 
very dressy sort of fellow, which made Macklin remark before a num- 
ber of people, when I called upon him in a sea-green tabinet coat 
lined with white silk and large bunches of gold Brandenburgs : : * Now 
none but a jackanapes w ould wear such a coat as that.” At this time 
our pleasant youthful parties in Dublin were Mat. Byrne, afterwards 
Captain O’ Byrne, of Clarges-street, London (for few of us old Irish 
ventured to sport our O’s at that period): he had been an officer in 
the Austrian service ; and, having a good musical taste, used to sing us 
a French song of “ La Belle Annette ;’—Mr. John MacMahon—(he 
was safe in his Mac)—-Colonel MacMahon afterwards, whose favourite 
of all my pieces was the “Poor Soldier,” as he had himself been 
fighting in America at Beattie’s Ford, where ‘My soldier Patrick” 
saved the life of Captain Fitzroy; Frederick Hamilton (eldest son of 
Lord Boyne), a thoughtless, pleasant youth ; Captain John Campbell 
(nephew to Lord Blaney), a fiery, goodnatured fellow ; Larry Clinch, 
whom Mossop brought on the stage ia Castilio ; Dick Sparkes, the 
actor; Jack Martin, “the pupil of Aviagoni, the Italian prime violin; my 
friend William Lewis, &c. Our rendezvous was the Globe Coffee- house 
in Essex-street, frequented by grave dons of merchants, physicians, 
and lawyers with great wigs and long cravats. This coffee-house 
was convenient to them, as at that time the Royal Exchange was not 
built. Our volatile high-go’s were troublesome enough to every body. 

About this time Signor Passarini was eminent in Dublin as a com- 
poser—the Signora, his wife, a first-rate singer. Passarini had Ora- 
torios, or rather Screnatas, as he called them, of his own composition. 
He had two nephews, little brown Italian boys, Tenino and Casino, 
whom he brought up with musical rigour :—his dress was a black velvet 
coat, tissue waistcoat, and large flowing powdered wig. He had the 
stage laid out and built up for his Serenatas, which generally brought 
a crowded audience. One night, Dick Sparkes (son to Isaac the fa- 
mous comedian) contrived to have a large corking-pin hooked to the 
top of his wig, and fastened by a string to the cloudings over the gates 
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in the carpenter's ae ry. The house was full, the curtain rose, and 
Passarini was disc ered on an eminetc ‘e, sitting inh high 1 peep, his | y 
und Violin i ! id pha to seri he oft a5 COMNPOSEr al 1d lead r OF t tull 
band, when, at a signal of the mischievous contriver of the 


who with his companions was in the clondings, up went the wig, leay- 
ing Passarini in his bald he id. The ett-ct of this on the audience may 
be easily imagined ;—but such was the musical encouragement in Dub- 
lin, that Pas irinii, with bls ben tit, concerts, &C. Was enab! d tO il 
there im ve ry vood style. 

My next play was the ** Dead Alive,” which I founded on a story in 
the “* Arabian Nigiits,” and purposed laying the scene in Bagdad: h it 
on second thoughts, preterred London ways and manners to Turkish 
turbans. I wrote == haracter of _ a goo tor Edwin, having 
heard he was so « ip! tal in "ta Bowkit. 1 sent over th ‘Di ad \live.” 
inmy own h ind-writit ig, to Mr. Colman, in 1780. but he did not bring 
itout that Aot summer. 

In 1781 I went to Lon don ; and from the window in the Coffee. 
house at th. Golden-« ross, Char ee as saw the st st@ COUCHES CO 
to St. James’ Palace. It was the tth of June, tii King’s birthday. 
But the motion of my pen was now my yureat object, and f hastened to 
Soho-square. Mr. Colman was not at hom * and I waited about halts 
an-hour in doubt and anit ry as to the fate of my pl: iV. for I | 1a ty ver 
heard from him on the sub) t+, when he came in, in the hii che t spirlts, 
was surprised to see me, and, shaking hands with a hearty welcome, 
said, ek ul to see Vou ; | 'm just come trom your work, the rehearsal 
of the ‘ Dead Alive ;’ the performers all pleased with their parts, at 
tiptop elee.” It was acted about a week after, and yustill d ou our 
hopes. At his request I sold bim the copyright for 40d. and received 
CO/. or something better, for my sixth night. 

My elder and only brother Daniel had been settled in London some 
years (an eminent minature-pamnter), and [took lodgings n “a coor to 
him in Macclesfield-street. Again I set to my pen, and ina short tim 
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finished my “ Agreeable Surprise.” This was the last piece | wrote tn 
my own hand, my sizht now beginning to decay. I offered it to Mr. 
Colman, but he was cool; having at that time in rehearsal a two-act 
piece called the * Silver Tankard,” written by Lady Craven, (now the 
Morgravine of Anspach): it was well written, had good songs, and 
fine music by Dr. Arnold, aud was played often. 

Though the season was nearly closed, Mr. Colman asked me, and I 
gave him my “ Agreeable Surprise,” which he immediately brought 
out. Macklin was in the pit the first night, and at the dropping of th 
curtain was heard to say, “* The Agreeable Surprise’ is the best farce 
in the English language, except the ‘ Son-in-law :’”’ which decision on 
its merits coming trom the author of “ Love a-la-Mode” and ‘* The 
Man of the World,” and an excellent actor himscli, did me no harm 
with his hearers. My brother was also there ; but such was the fear of 
our nearest relations for us in untried enterprise, that he, full of grave 
anxiety, asked a person who sat next to him, * Do you think they will 
ever let this be done again?” One evening being at ‘Vauxhall with Dr. 
Arnold, in the course of my writing * The Agreeable Surprise, we 
saw Vernon there walking about between one of the acts of the Con- 
cert. ‘The Doctor brought him into a dark alley, for him to sing ton 
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narticular comic Irish tune for me to write to. I at once recoilected 


and te "e ftireer ' ° 
iv. ind WIroie Lingos first son to it 
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‘é { li} o} ‘ see } - . 
Ot all the pretty tlowers,’ Xe. 


} ! ] * 5 . } } 5 J . 
Mr. Colman bought my copvright tor 40/., which with my Author's 
| ! 
about 1LOO/. Oa an average, | received tor these three 


! 
s “The Son-tu-law,” * Phe Des ic Alive,” and * The Agreeable 


I ne: a heigl ea 
Surprise,” Author's profits and copyright included, about one hundred 
™) las ©€a le 

Mr. Colman was ever friendly and attentive to me: constant invita- 


s where I Sp 


nt manv cheertul days, 
ticularly at the latter place. His house was t 


next to the bride, 


tions tos h y= j are and Ricl mM pnd. 


Dp he 

the gardens slo ping aig ae irds the Thames. | had sent over for my 

two children, To tenhamand Adelaide ; the one born in Cork, the other 
n Dublin. Mr. Colman was very tond ot both, and had them fre- 
ently to spend whole days wih him at Richmond, taking them and 
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» rides in his carriage, and, when in town, to and trom the the atre, 
l + * *} | 7 a) + - } 1 } } - 
where we sat with him in his private box, which was that on the left 
ce the stave. and close to the shilling eallerv: the private 

mda as VOU Tact i) Stave, ANd CioOse lO The SHLUNG Valery. tne privat 

— PS | 


; ‘ . j pee ] Th 
box on the rluht hand as vou face the stave, 2 id close to the shilling 


illery, belonged to his Roval Higiness the Prince of Wales. 


Most ot the nignts to come Ol sae Has irnct short season were 
. ’ ,. , , . 
fixed for the per rs benetits: but Mr. olman pur hased many ot 
+} > . } -+ “ry) ‘<c eliar | Se A . = 1 mr ” oy yh) } 
tiem fi ym Pie ne ‘rtormers, ctla Lbicc Mmrecavi tl se meh t tit rt se 


t 
stopped. Th King commanded that and the * Son-in-law;” and no 


id the cour. a nd public, throu rh ut th i even! Ing - 


other entertainment ha U 

Thes *two pieces, taking precedence alternate ry, were trequently per- 
forme ee about this time: and often before ten o'clock the audience were 
at libertv to walk im the Park, Xc. in the summer, well contented with 
the short dr: ani itic fare with which I had furnished ys 

About this period, my pieces made a jovial part of the private th 

tricals a PW nst tay. Mr. Colman told me he aeted pl in the * ‘vara 
ble Surprise.” And one night, just ready to step on the stage in high 
humour, Sir W, W. Wynne . the master and amiutcur manager, in frolic 
snatched off Lingo’s hichly powdered wig, which, as Mr. Colman said, 


7 " se a? . . 
put him into a lofty passion. Sir Watkin ran away; and Lingo ran 
cr. to a ric lish him. | rece Ive d th toll Wrver note trom Dr. Ar- 


nold, on the subject of their private plays at Winstay. 


“Dr. Arnold presents his e mpliments to Mr. O’ Keetle, and a quaints him 


that he has rec 1a letter from Sir Watkin Willams Wynne, io which he 
is informed Mr. “O'Keefl fe tenth opera of the * Agree. ible Sury rise’ is to b 

pertorined this Cliristmas at Winstay. And Su W.W.oW ynne bees Dr. 
— L will request the favour of Mr. O'Keeffe to write the words of an air 
or Compton, to sing in the last scene. Dr. Arnold has just seen Mr. Col- 


man, and requests hts company on Kriday next to dinner.’”’ 

In 1781 1 — d some evenings in company with Baretti and Zof- 
fani, in the bae < parlour of the Orange Co! tee-house, the corner of the 
Haymarket, which room was rese rved for select company. I had long 
betore read Baretti’s Travels in Spain. The result of his trial in London 
was an honour to an English jury, and gave me a higher veneration for 
the m emory of the Irish-educated Alfred the Great, who had founded 
in England the Trial by Jury. Baretti was an agreeable, good-natured 
man, and, Iam sure, of a humane disposition—large tine person—con- 
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cave, smiling Italian face. Zoffani was also an agreeable companion, 
I had previously much admired two fine paintings of his at Mr, Co}. 
man’s house, Soho-square—scenes from Foote’s ** Mayor of Garret” 
and * Devil on two Sucks.” ‘To this parlour at the Orange Cotfve. 
house I was introduced by Dr. Arnold. 

In the autumn of 1781, Thomas Harris, Esq. the proprictor and 
manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, sent Mr. Garten, his treasurer, to 
me, with a wish that would write an opera for his house. 1 did not take 
itup warmly; but soon after meeting Mr. Harris by chance in the street, 
he put the question closely, and got my promise that I would write an 
opera for Covent-Garden Theatre . but, not being prepare ‘do with any 
fable to build upon, I took up again one of my own, “The Banditti, or 
Love's Labyrinth.” A few days after this interview, being in a room at 
the theatre with Mr. Harris and Dr. Arnold, the former said to me, 
‘** But, O'Keeffe, what am I to give you for this opera, your nights, and 
copyright?) Dr. Arnold instantly said, “Six hundred guineas.” 
“Well, Twill,” was the prompt reply ; and I stipulated to pay Dr. Ar- 
nold for composing it, 50/. on the first night, 40/, more on the sixth 
night, and an additional 30/., should it go nine nights, making 120/. in 
the whole ; he to have the sale of his music. IT have preserved among 
my papers all the original law-agreements, &c. of this and many of my 
subsequent pieces. As I could now make my own cor sditions for the 
prime of the season, my opera by agreement was not to come out till 
February; but, the Covent-Garden houses getting slack, Mr. Harris 
strongly urged me to move my pen nimbly, and let him have it before 
Christmas. 1 worked hard, and terrified was I at the voice of the eve- 
ning mulflin-man at three o’clock, at having done no more that day. 
1 lodged at this time in Titchfield-street. 

It was this year that Lady Hertford (Lord Hertford was then Lord 
Chamberlain) asked Mr. Harris to have the * Son-in-law” acted six 
nights at his theatre; nor was a lady of high rank to be satisfied with 
his answer that the ** Son-in-law” was the property of the Haymarket. 
Mr. Harris requested me to mention it to Mr. Colman, which I, know- 
ing how ill he would take it, declined. Dr. Arnold, how ever, venture d 
to ask ; and Mr. Colman very unwillingly complied, urging how un- 
reason: stile it was to deprive. his little theatre of attraction when the 
heat of the weather and empty town required every pull to get an au- 
dience atall. ‘The ** Son-in-law” tilled Covent-Garden those six nights, 
after which Lady Hertford asked for six nights of the “Agreeable Sor- 
prise.” “This vexed Mr. Colman exccedingly, yet he consented, when 
two more of the ‘ Agreeable Surprise” were ‘asked ; and these two 
pieces filled Covent-Garden Theatre fourteen nights in the dull season. 
I made no comment; but Mr. Colman regretted to Dr, Arnold aud 
many of his own friends, that he had not stipulated with Covent-Garden 
for a night for me. 

The * Banditti, or Love’s Labyrinth,” was now brought out, cast to 
the strength of the company. The scenes were designed by Richards, 
and painted by Carver. At the 4 of the play-bills appeared, ** By the 
author of the * Son-in-law’ and * Agreeable Surprise,” and the names 
of Carolan the Irish bard, and or composers; and Mr, Harris did 
intend (what was quite out of rule) to have no afterpiece, le was so 
perfectly sure of success ; when, to the surprise of every body, and the 
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astonishment and dismay of those concerned, it was completely con- 
demned the first night. 

The superb scenery and decorations, sweet songs and duets of Mrs, 
Keanedy, and Leom, the fine Italian Jew singer, one of these to the 
tune of * Voorneen Deelish Elleen Oge,” this beautiful air at that time 
only known by its Irish words, were of no saving effect. The audience 
seemed to take offence at lightning flashing outside of the house 
through the windows of a dark room, though this at rehearsals was 
thought a fine preparation for the tempest and horrors of the scene in 
the forest when the travellers are astray, and the bandittt known to 
have issued from their cave to attack them. ‘They also disliked the 
character of Agnes, a good-natured talkative old nurse, my favourite, 
with which in writing [| had taken the greatest pains. Mr. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who happened to be sitting by me that night in an 
upper box, said, ** As you see they do not like your old woman, you 
must contrive to give them as little of her company as you can ;” which 
remark determined me, if I could without hurting the plot, (had the 
opera gone on) to omit her altogether. 

Before the curtain dropped upon my disgrace, I slipped out of the 
theatre, told my servant to call a coach, flung myself into it, and got 
to my lodgings in ‘Titchfield-street, and in a state of confusion and 
utter despondency threw myself on my bed. I thought of my poor 
children whom [ had taken from the kind and fostering care of their 
grandfather and grandmother Heaphy in [reland, and the pang went to 
my heart. IL was scarcely ten minutes in this situation when a coach- 
man’s loud rap was heard at the door, and before John could apprise me 
of my visitor, in bolted into the house, up stairs, and into my bed- 
room, Mr. Harris and Dr. Arnold, with a cheering to my sorrow and 
a condolence of comfort. 

Mr. Harris with the greatest kindness took all the cause of the 
failure on himself; said that he had hurried me in the writing ; that to 
serve the theatre | had produced the opera three months before the 
time agreed upon for its coming out ; that he had found my reputation 
as a dramatic author high with the public, and the temporary hurt it 
had suffered that night proceeded from my alacrity and industry to ac- 
commodate the theatre and oblige him. Ile generously added that he 


would keep to the letter of our agreement, and pay me every shilling of 


the six hundred guineas ; requesting I would dismiss all trouble from 
my mind, and he had not adoubt but [should yet be able, with a few 
alterations, to render this opera successful and productive. ‘This candid 
and liberal conduct needs no comment. 

The next morning a messenger came from Mr. Harris. It was my 
old Irish friend and schooltellow at the Drawing Academy, William 
Egan, who turned out from his waistcoat-pockets one hundred guineas 
on the table, sent to me by Mr. Harris, with a desire that I would 
draw without scruple on Garten, his treasurer, for such sums as [ might 
occasionally want. My spirits were raised by this morning-visit, and 
the kindness of Mr. Harris spurred me to activity. In about three 
weeks I re-wrote the opera, the parts were distributed, and archearsal 
called; but, alas! the performers, one and all, declared that in its new 
State it stood a fairer chance of condemnation than before: the parts 
therefore were again called in; and Mr. Harris, in the kindest and most 
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- ndly manner, insisted that I should perplex mysclf no more about 

, but take the whole summer, and he was sure I could bring it round 
rd his next winter. For better air and park-walks I took lodgings at 
Knightsbridge, where Mr. Uarris often called upon me, and at his 
house TL oceasionally met several worthy patrons of the drama,— Mr, 
Palmer of Bath, Mr. Dives, Xe. 

The first time of my venturing into a theatre after my defeat, Miss 
Catley, the celebrated singer, accosted me from a front row in the 
lower boxes, loud enough, as | was many rows back, to be heard by 
all and every body, ‘*So, O'Keeffe, you had a piece d—d the other 
night. I’m glad of it-—the devil me ‘nd you for writing an opera with- 
out bringing me into it.” On my second attempt, therefore, 1 wrote the 
character of a Lady Abbess for her, with a song and chorus of Nuns, to 
the tune of Stony Batter—so that upon reflection the unfavourable 
yidement of the performers, on this my second attempt, shielded me 
from additional disgrace. A few minutes after Miss Catley had thus 
accosted me, Leoni entered the box, with a lady leaning o« his arm, 
Miss Catley, catching his eye, called out, “ Plow do you do, Leont? 
I hear you're marricd,—is that your wife? bid her stand up till I see 


her.” Leom, abashed, whisp: red the lady, who with good-humoured 
compliance stood up. Catley, after surveying her a little, s said, “Ila! 


very well indeed. T like your choice.’ The audience around us 
scemed more diverted with this scene in the boxes than that on the 
stage, as Miss Catley and her oddities were well known to all. She 
was one of the most beautiful women I ever saw: the expression of her 
eves, and the smiles and dimple s that played inna her lips and cheeks, 
enchanting. She was eccentric, but had an excellent heart. When l 
was about sixteen years old, I took a drawing of her in Dublin. 
Machlin, who had previously sat for me in his gown and cap, whe. at 
his lodgings in Drumeondra-lane, Dublin, gave me an open letter of 
introduction, the purport of which was, that as I had succeeded so capi- 
tally in the likeness of an us aly old fellow like himself, he wished to vive 
my genius an opportunity of a display in a portrait of youth and beaaty. 
She wore her hair plain over her forehead, in an even line ehnost to 
her evebrows. ‘This set the fashion in Dublin; and the word was with 
all the ladies to have their hair Catlefied. Miss Catley and her mother 


lived in Drumeondra-lane. 
| 


My health now got ill, from anxiety and labour of hard study, and 
I called in Dr. H. Saunders, who lived near Spring Gardens. lie was 
one of the most eminent physicians of the day, and recommended to 
me by Mr. Colman. The doctor advised me to go to Margate, 
whither 1 went with my brother and my little son ‘Tottenham, havieg 
placed my other child Adelaide at Mrs. Reubell’s boarding-school, 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


® continued. 
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ON THE CONVERSATION OF LORDS. 
** An infinite deal of nothing.’’—SHAKSPEARE, 


Tur conversation of Lords is very different from that of authors. 
Mounted on horseback, they stick at nothing in the chace, and clear 
every obstacle with flying leaps, while we poor devils have no chance 
of keeping up with them with our clouten shoes and long hunting- 
oles. They have all the benefit of education, society, confidence, 
they read books, purchase pictures, breed horses, learn to ride, dance, 
and fenee, look after their estates, travel abroad :—authors have none 
of these advantages, or inlets of knowledge, to assist them except one, 
reading ; and disi is still more impove ‘rished and clouded by the pain- 
ful exercise of their own thoughts. ‘The knowledge of the Great has 
a character of wealth and property in it, like the stores of the rich 
merchant or manufacturer, who lays his hands on all within his reach : 
the understanding of the student is like the workshop of the mechanic, 
who has nothing but what he himself creates. Tlow difficult is the 
production, how small the display in the one case compared to the 
other! Most of Correggio’s designs are contained in one small room 
at Parma: how diftevens | from he extent and variety of some heredi- 
tary and princely collections! 

The human mind has a trick (probably a very natural and consoling 
one) of striking a balance between the favours of wisdom and of for- 
tune, and of making one thing a gratuitous and convenient foil to ano- 
ther. Whether this is owing to envy or to a love of justice, 1 will not 
say: but whichever it is owing to, I must own I do not think it well 
founded. A scholar is without money: therefore (to make the odds 
even) we argue (not very wisely) that a rich man must be without 
ideas. This docs not follow. ‘‘ The wish is father to that thought ; 
and the thought is a spurious one. We might as well pretend, that 
because a man has the advantage of us in height, he is not strong or in 
good health ; or because a woman is handsome, she is not at the same 
time young, accomplished and well-bred. Our fastidious self-love or 
our rustic prejudices may revolt at the accumulation of advantages 
in others ; but we must learn to submit to the mortifying truth, which 
every day’s experience points out, with what grace we may. There 
were those who grudged to Lord Byron the name of a poet, because he 
was of nobie birth ; as he himself could not endure the praises bestow- 
ed upon Wordsworth, whom he considered as a clown. He carried 
this weakness so far that he even seemed to regard it as a piece of pre- 
sumption in Shakspeare fo be pre ferred befure iim as a dramatic author, 
and conte nde d that Milton’s writing an epic poem and the * Answer to 
Salmasius” was entirely owing to vanity—so little did he relish the su- 
periority ef the old blind sual master. So it is that one party would 
arrogate every advantage to themselves, while those on the other side 
would detract from all in their rivals that they dp not themselves 
possess. Some will not have the statue painte ‘d: others can see no 
beauty in the clay-model ! 

The man of rank and fortune, besides his chance for the common or 
(now and then) an uncommon share of wit and understanding, has it in 
his power to avail himself of every thing that is to be taught of art and 
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science ; he has tutors and valets at his beck ; he may master the dead 

languages, he must acquire the modern ones; he moves in the highes: 

circles, and may descend to the lowest; the paths of pleasure, of am- 

bition, of knowledge, are open to him; he may devote himself to a 

particular study, or skim the eveam of all; he may read books or 

men or things, as he finds most convenient or agreeable; he is not 

forced to confine his attention to some one dry uninteresting pursuit: 

he has a single dobiy, or halfa dozen ; he is not distracted by care, by 

poverty and want of Icisure; he " every opportunity and facil; ty 

afforded him for acquiring various accomplishments of body or mind. 

and every encouragement, from confidence and success, for making on 

imposing display of them; he may laugh with the gay, jest with the 
witty, argue with the wise; he has basen in courts, In colleges and 

camps, is familiar with playhouses and taverns, with the riding-house 
and the dissecting-room, has been present at or taken part in the de- 
bates of both Houses of Parliament, was in the QO. P. row, and is dk “p 
in the Fancy, understands the broadsword exercise, is a Connoisseur in 
regime ntals, plays the whole game at whist, is a tolerable proficient at 
backgammon, drives four in hand, skates, rows, swims, shoots ; knows 
the different sorts of game and modes of agriculture in the diferent 
counties of England, the manufactures and commerce of the different 
towns, the politics of Europe, the campaigns in Spain, has the Gazette, 
the newspapers, and reviews at his fingers’ ends, has visited the finest 
scenes of Nature and beheld the choicest works of Art, and is in society 
where he is continually hearing or talking of all these things ; and yet 
we are surprised to find that a person so circumstanced and qualified 
has any ideas to communicate or words to express himself, and ts not, 
as by patent and prescription he was bound to be, a mere wel!-dressed 
fop of fashion or a booby lord! It would be less remarkable tifa poor 
author, who has none of this giddy range and scope of information, 
who pores over the page till it fades from his sight, and refines upon 
his style till the words stick in his throat, should be dull as a beetle 
and mute as a fish, instead of spontaneously pouring out a volume of 
wit and wisdom on every subject that can be started. 

An author lives out of the world, or mixes chie fly - _ of his 
own class ; which renders him pedantic and pragmatical, or gives him 
a reserved, hesitating, and wterdicted manner. A lord or gentieman- 
commoner goes into the world, and this imparts that fluency spirit, and 
freshness to his conversation, which arises from the circulation of tdeas 
and from the greater animation and excitement of unrestrained Inter- 
course. An author’s tongue is tied for want of somebody to speak to: 
his ideas rust and become obscured, from not being brought wut in come 
pany and exposed to the gaze of instant admiration. A lord has al- 
ways some one at hand on ‘ween he can * bestow his tediousness,” and 
grows voluble, copious, inexhaustible in consequence : his wit is po- 
lished, and the flowers of his oratory expanded by his smiling commerce 
with the world, like the figures in tapestry, that after being thrust into 
a corner and folded up in closets, are displayed on foativals and gala- 
days. Again, the man of fashion and fortune reduces many of those 
arts and mysteries to practice, of which the scholar gains all his know- 
ledge from books and vague description. Will not ‘the rules of archi- 
tecture find a readicr reception and sink decper into the mind of the 
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proprictor of a noble mansion, or of him who means to build one, than 
of the halft-starved occupier of a garret? Will not the political econo- 
mist’s insight into Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine of Rent, or Mr. Malthus’s 
theory of Population, be vastly quickened by the circumstance of his 
possessing a large landed estate and having to pay enormous poor- 
rates?) And in general ts it not self-evident that a man’s knowledge of 
the true interests of the country will be enlarged just in proportion to 
the stake he has init? A person may have read accounts of different 
cities and the customs of different nations: but will this give him the 
same accurate idea of the situation of celebrated places, of the aspect 
and manners of the inhabitants, or the same lively impulse and ardour 
and fund of striking particulars in expatiating upon them, as if he had 
run over half the countries of Europe, for no other purpose than to satisfy 
his own curiosity, and excite that of others on his return? 1 many 
years ago looked into the Duke of Neweastle’s ** Treatise on Horse- 
manship ;” all Lremember of it is some quaint cuts of the Duke and his 
riding-master introduced to illustrate the lessons. lad | myself 
possessed a stud of Arabian coursers, with grooms and a master of the 
horse to assist me in reducing these precepts to practice, they would 
have made a stronger impression on my mind; and what interested 
myself from vanity or habit, I could have made interesting to others. 
Jam sure I could have learnt to ride the Great Horse, and do twenty 
other things, in the time I have employed in endeavouring to make 
something out of nothing, or in conning the same problem fifty times 
over, as monks count over their beads! I have occasionally in my 
life bought a few prints, and hung them up in my room with great sa- 
tisfaction; but is it to be supposed possible from this casual cireum- 
stance, that I should compete in taste or in the knowledge of vartu with 
a peer of the realm, who has in his possession the costly designs, or a 
wealthy commoner, who has spent half his fortune in learning to distin- 
guish copies from originals? ‘* A question not to be asked!” Nor is 
it likely that the having dipped into the Memoirs of Count Grammont, 
or of Lady Vane in Peregrine Pickle, should enable any one to sustain 
aconversation on subjects of love and gallantry with the same ease, 
grace, brilliancy, and spirit, as the having been engaged m a hundred 
adventures of one’s own, or heard the seandal and tittle-tattle of 
fashionable life for the last thirty years canvassed a hundred times. 
Books may be manufactured from other books by some dull, mechanical 
process: it is conversation and the access to the best society that alone 
fit us for society ; or “ the act and practic part of life must be the mis- 
tress to our theorique,” before we can hope to shine in mixed company, 
or bend our previous knowledge to ordinary and familiar uses out of 
that plaster-cast mould which is as brittle as it is formal ! 

There is another thing which tends to produce the same effect, viz. 
that lords and gentlemen seldom trouble themselves about the knotty 
and uninviting parts of a subject: they leave it to ‘ the dregs of earth” 
to drain the cup or find the bottom. ‘They are attracted by the frothy 
and sparkling. Ifa question puzzles them, or is not likely to amuse 
others, they leave it to its fate, or to those whose business it is to con- 
tend with difficulty, and to pursue truth for its own sake. They string 
together as many available, off-hand topics as they can procure for love 
or money ; and aided by a good person or address, sport them with 
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very cousiderable citect at the next rout or party they go to. They do 
not bore you with pedantry, or teaze you with sophistry. Ther ' con- 
versation is not made up of movt-poits or choke-pears. They do not 
willingly forego © the feast of reason or the flow of soul” to grub up 
some solitary truth or dig for hid treasure. ‘They are amateurs, not 
rotessors ; the patrons, not the drudges of knowledge. An author 
loses half his lite, and sfulérfies ms faculties, in hopes to find out some- 
thing which perhaps neither he nor any one else can ever find oui, 
For this he neeleets half a hundred acquirements, half a hundred ae- 
complishments. due Ciesur aut nihil. He is proud ot the discovery 
or of the fond pursuit of one truth—a lord is vain of 2 thousand osten- 
tatious common-places. Hf the latter ever devotes himself to some 
crabbed study, or sets about finding out the longitude, he is then to be 
looked upon es ahumourist if he fails— a genius if he succeeds—and no 
longer belongs to the class [have been speaking of. 

Perhaps a mulupleity of attainments and pursuits is not very fa- 
vourable to their selectness ; as a local and personal acquaintance with 
objects of imagination takes away from, instead of adding to, their ro- 
mantic interest. Familiarity ts suid to breed conte mpt; or at any rate, 
the being brought into contact with places, persons, or things that wi 
have bitherto only heard or read of, removes a certain aerial delicious 
veil of refinement trom them, and. strikes at that edea/ abstraction, 
which is the charm and boast of a life conversant chiefly among books. 
The huddling a number of tastes and studies together tends to degrade 
and vulgarize each, and to give a crude, unconcocted, dissipated turn to 
the mind. Instead of stufling it full of gross, palpable, immediate ob- 
jects of excitement, a wiser plan would be to leave something in re- 
serve, something hovering in airy space to draw our attention out of 
ourselves, to excite hope, curiosity, wonder, and never to satisty it. 
The great art is not to throw a glare of light upon all objects, or to lay 
the whole extended lands “ape bare at one view: but so to manave as to 
see the mere amiable side of things, and through the narrow vistas and 
loop-holes of retreat, 

* Catch glimpses that may make us less forlorn.” 

I hate to annilnlate air and distance by the pe rpetual use of an Opera: 
glass, to run every thing into tore round, and to interpose no medium 
between the thoucht and the object. The breath of words stirs and 
pl: Lys idly with the gossamer web ot fancy : the touch of things de- 
stroys it. | have seen a good deal of authors: 2nd I believe that they 
(as well as 1) would quite as lieve that I had not. Places I have seen 
too, that did notanswer my expectation. Pictures (that is, some few of 
them) are the only things: that are the better for our having studied 
them * face to face, not in a glass darkly,” and that in themselves sur- 
pass any dese ription we can giv 2, oF any notion we can form of them. 
But I do not think seriously, after all, that those who possess are the 
best judges of them. They become furniture, property in their h: ands. 
The purchasers look to the price they will fetch, or turn to that which 
they havecost. They consider not be -auty or expression, but the work- 
manship, the date, the pedigree, the school —something that will figure 
in the description in a catalogue or in a puff in a newspaper. They 
are bhnded by -silly admiration of whatever belongs to themselves, and 
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warped 50 as to eye * with jealous leer malign” all that ‘s not theirs. 
Taste is melted down in the crucible of avarice and vanity, and leaves 
a wretched capué mortuwa of pedantry and conceit. As to books, they 
“best can feel them who have read them most,” and who rely on them 
fur their only support and their only chance of distinction. ‘They most 
keenly relish the graces of style who have in vain tried to make them 
their own: they alone understand the value of a thought who have 
gone through the trouble of thinking. The privation of other advan- 
tages is not a clear loss, if it is counterbalanced by a proportionable 
concentration and unity of interest in what is left. ‘Phe love of letters 
is the forlorn hope of the man ot letters. His ruling passion ts the love 
of fame. A member of the Roxburgh Club has a certain work (let it 
be the Decameron of Boccaccio) splendidly bound, and in the old 
quarto edition, we will say. In this not only his literary taste is gra- 
tified, but the pride of property, the love of external elegance and deco- 
ration. ‘The poor student has only a paltry and some what worn copy 
ofthe same work (or perhaps only a translation) which he picked up at 
astall, standing out of a shower of rain. What then! has not the 
Noble Virtuoso doubly the advantage, and a much higher pleasure in 
the perusal of the work? No; for these are vulvar ‘and mechanical 
helps to the true enjoyment of letters. From all this mock-display 
and idle parade of binding and arms and dates, his unthought-of rival 
is pre cluded, and sees only the talismanic words, feels only the spirit 
of the author, and in that author reads ‘ with spi arkling eves 
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“lis tite toa manston in the skies. 


Oli! divine air ef learning, fanned by the undying breath of eeinius, 
still let me taste thee, tree from all adventitious admixtures, 
“© Pure in the last recesses of the soul !?— 

We are far at present from the style of Switt’s ‘ Polite Conversa 
tion.” The fashionable tone has quite changed in this respect, and al- 
most gone into the opposite extreme. At that period, the polite world 
seems to have been nearly at a stand, ina state of intellectual abeyance ; 
or in the interval between the disuse of chivalrous exercises and the in- 
troduction of modern philosophy, not to have known how to pass its 
time and to have sunk into the most common-place formality and un- 
meaning apathy. But lo! at a signal given, or rather prompted by 
that most powerful of ail calls, the want of something to do, all rush 
into the lists, having armed themselves anew with the shining panoply 
of science and of letters with an eagerness, a perseverance, a dexterity, 


and a success that are truly astonishing. ‘The higher classes have of 


late taken the lead almost as much in arts as they formerly did in arms, 
when the last was the only prescribed mode of distingu'shing themselves 
from the rabble whom they treated as serfs and churls. ‘he prevail- 


ing cue at present is to regard mere authors (who are not also of 


gentle blood) as dull, illiterate, poor creatures, a sort of pretenders 
to taste and elegance, and adventurers in intellect. ‘The true adepts 
in black-letter are knights of the shire: the sworn patentees of Par- 
Nassus are Peers of the Realm. Not to . for a literary quack, 
you must procure a diploma from the College of Heralds. A dandy 
conceals a bibliomanist: our belles are roa rs.” Phe Press Js 50 
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entirely monopolized by beauty, birth, or importance in the State, that 
an author by profession resigns the field to the crowd of well-dressed 
competitors, out of modesty or pride, is fain to keep out of sight— 


‘** Or write by stealth and blush to find it fame!” 


Lord Byron used to boast that he could bring forward a dozen young 
men of fashion who would beat all the regular authors at their several 
weapons of wit or argument; and though [ demur to the truth of the 
assertion, yet there is no saying till the thing is tried. Young gen- 
tlemen make very pretty sparrers, but are not the “ uglie st customers” 

when they take off the gloves. Lord Byron himself was in his capacity 
of author an out-and-outer ; ; but then it was at the expense of other 
things, for he could not talk except in short sentences and sarcastic al- 
lusions, he had no ready resources ; all his ideas moulded themselves 
into stanzas, and all his ardour was carried off in rhyme. The channel 
of his pen was worn deep by habit and power ; the current of his 
thoughts flowed strong in it, and nothing remained to supply the 
neighbouring flats and shallows of miscellaneous conversation, buta 
few sprinklings of wit or gushes of spleen. An intense purpose con- 
centrated, and gave a determined direction to his energies, that ‘ held 
on their way, unslacked of motion.” The track of his genius was 
like a volcanic eruption, a torrent of burning lava, full of heat and 
splendour and headlong fury, that left all dry, cold, hard, and barren 
behind it! To say nothing of a host of female authors, a bright ga- 
laxy above our heads, there is no young lady of fashion in the present 
day, scarce a boarding-school girl, that is not mistress of as many 
branches of knowledge as would set up half-a-dozen literary hacks. Tu 
lieu of the sampler and the plain-stitch of our grandmothers, they have 
so many hours for French, so many tor Italian, so many for English 
grammar and composition, so many for geography and the use of the 
globes, so many for history, so many for botany, so many for painting, 
music, dancing, riding, &c. One almost tee, SE how so many stu- 
dies are crammed into the - enty-four hours; or how such fair and de- 

licate creatures can master them without spoiling the smoothness of 
their brows, the sweetness of their tempers, or the graceful simplicity 
of their manners. A girl learns French (not only to read, but to speak 
it) in a few months, while a boy is as many years in learning to con- 
strue Latin. Why so? Chiefly because the one is treated as a baga- 
te/le or agreeable relaxation ; the other as a serious task, or necessary 
evil. Educ ation, a very few years back, was looked upon as a hard- 

ship, and enforced by menaces and blow s, instead of being carried on 
(as now) as an amusement and under the garb of pleasure, and with the 
allurements of self-love. It is found that the products of the mind 
flourish better and shoot up more quickly in the sunshine of good- 
humour and in the air of freedom, than under the frowns of sul- 
lenness, or the shackles of authority. ‘The labour we delight in 
physics pain.” The idlest people are not those who have most leisure- 
time to dispose of as they choose: take away the feeling of compulsion, 
and you supply a motive tor application, by converting a toil into a 
pleasure. ‘his makes nearly all the difference between the hardest 
drudgery and the most delightful exercise—not the degree of exertion, 
but the motive and the accompanying sensation. Learning does not 
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gain proselytes by the austerity or awfulness of its looks. By repre- 
senting things as so difficult, and as exacting such dreadful sacrifices, 
and to be acquired under such severe penaltics, we not only deter the 
student from the attempt, but lay a dead-weight upon the imagination, 
and destroy that cheerfulness and alacrity of spirit which is the spring 
of thought and action. But to return.—An author by profession reads 
a few works that he intends to criticise and cut up “ for a considera- 
tion,” — a blue-stucking by profession reads all that comes out to pass 
the time or satisfy her curiosity. The author has something to say 
about Fielding, Richardson, or even the Scotch novels: but he is soon 
distanced by the fair critic or overwhelmed with the contents of whole 
Circulating Libraries poured out upon his head without stint or intermis- 
sion. He reads for an object and to live ; she for the sake of reading 
orto talk. Be this as it may, the idle reader at present reads twenty 
times as many books as the learned one. The former skims the sur- 
face of knowledge, and carries away the striking points and a variety of 
amusing details, while the latter reserves himself for great occasions, 
or perhaps does nothing under the pretence of having so much to do, 


“From every work he challenges essoine, 
For contemplation’s sake.” 


The hteratt of Europe threaten at present to become the Monks of 
letters, and from having taken up learning as a profession, to live on 
the reputation of it. As gentlemen have turned authors, authors seem 
inclined to turn gentlemen; and enjoying the ofzwm cum dignitate, to be 
much too refined and abstracted to condescend to the subordinate or 
mechanical parts of knowledge. ‘They are too wise in general to be 
acquainted with any thing in particular; and remain in a proud and 
listless ignorance of all that is within the reach of the vulgar. They 
are not, as of old, walking libraries or Encyclopedias, but rather certain 
faculties of the mind personified. ‘They scorn the material and instru- 
mental branches of inquiry, the husk and bran, and affect only the fine 
flour of literature—they are only to be called in to give the last polish 
to style, the last refinement to thought. ‘They leave it to their drudges, 
the Reading Public, to accumulate the facts, to arrange the evidence, to 
make out the data, and like great painters whose pupils have got in the 
ground-work and the established proportions of a picture, come forward 
to go over the last thin glazing of the colours, or throw in the finer 
touches of expression. On my excusing myself to N— for some 
blunder in history, by saying, “I had not really time to read,”—he 
said, ‘ No, but you have time to write!” And once a celebrated critic 
taking me to task as to the subject of my pursuits, and receiving regu- 
larly the same answer to his queries, that | knew nothing of chemistry, 
nothing of astronomy, of botany, of law, of politics, &c. at last ex- 
claimed somewhat impatiently— What the devil is it, then, you do 
know?” I laughed, and was not very much disconcerted at the re- 
proof, as it was just. 

Modern men of letters may be divided into three classes ; the mere 
scholar or buvk-worm, all whose knowledge is taken from books, and 
who may be passed by as an obsolete character, little inquired after— 
the literary Aack or coffee-house politician, who gets his information 
mostly from hearsay, and who makes some noise indeed, but the echo 
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of it does not reach beyond his own club or circle—and the man of 
real or of pretended genius, who aims to draw upon his own resources 
of thought or feeling, and to throw a new light upon nature and books, 
This last personage (if he acts up to his supposed character) has too 
much to do to lend himself to a variety of pursuits, or to lay himself 
out to please in all companies. He has a task in hand, a vow to per- 
form ; and he cannot be diverted from it by incidental or collateral 
objects. All the time that he does not devote to this paramount duty, 
he should have to himself, to repose, to lie fallow, to gather strength 
and recruit himself. A boxer is led into the lists that he may not waste 
a particle of vigour needlessly; and a leader in Parliament on the day 
that he is expected to get up a grand attack or defence, is not to be 
pestered with the ordinary news of the day. So an author (who is, or 
would be thought original) has no time for spare accomplishments or 
ornamental studies. All that he intermeddles with must be marshalled 
to bear upon his purpose. He must be acquainted with books and the 
thoughts of others, but only so far as to assist him on his way, and “ to 
take progression from them.” He starts from the point where ¢hey left 
off. All that does not aid him in his new career goes for nothing, is 
thrown out of the account; or is a useless and splendid incumbrance. 
Most of his time he passes in brooding over some wayward hint or sug- 
gestion of a thought, nor is he bound to give any explanation of what he 
does with the rest. He triesto melt down truth into essences—to express 
some fine train of feeling, to solve some difficult problem, to start what 
is new, or to perfect what isold ; in a word, not to do what others can 
do (which in the division of mental labour he holds to be unnecessary), 
but to do what they all with their joint efforts cannot do. For this he 
is in no hurry, and must have the disposal of his leisure and the choice 
of his subject. The public can wait. He deems with a living poet, 
who is an example of his own doctrine—- 
——*‘ That there are powers 

Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passiveness.” 


Or I have sometimes thought that the dalliance of the mind with Fancy 
or with Truth might be described almost in the words of Andrew Mar- 
vell’s address ** To his Coy Mistress :”— 
«* Had we but world enough and time, 

This toying, Lady, were no crime ; 

We would sit down, and think which way 

To walk and pass our love’s long day. 

Thou by the lation Ganges’ side 

Shouldst rubies find: [ by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 

Love you ten rig? before the flood ; 

And you should, if you please, refuse 

Till she Conversion of the Jews. 

My contemplative love should grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow. 

An hundred years should go to praise 

Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze ; 

‘Two hundred to adore each breast, 
But thirty thousand to the rest; 
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An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart : 

For, lady, you deserve this state ; 

Nor ween’ love at lower rate !” 
The aspiring poet or prose-writer undertakes to do a certain thing ; 
and if he succeeds, it is enough. While he is intent upon that or 
asleep, others may amuse themselves how they can with any topic that 
happens to be afloat and all the eloquence they are masters of, so that 
they do not disturb the champion of truth, or the proclaimer of beauty 
to the world. The Conversation of Lords, on the contrary, is to this 
like a newspaper to a book—the latter treats well or ill of one subject, 
and leads to a conclusion on one point; the other is made up of all 
sorts of things jumbled together, debates in parliament, law-reports, 
plays, operas, concerts, routs, levees, fashions, auctions, the last fight, 
foreign news, deaths, marriages, and crim-cons, bankruptcies, and 
quack-medicines ; and a large allowance is frequently to be made, be- 
sides the natural confusion of the subjects, for cross-readings in the 
speaker’s mind! * Or to take another illustration, fashionable conver- 
sation has something theatrical or melo-dramatic in it; it is got up for 
immediate effect, it is calculated to make a great display, there is a 
profusion of paint, scenery, and dresses, the music is loud, there are 
banquets and processions, you have the dancers from the Opera, the 
horses from Astley’s, and the elephant from Exeter ’Change, the stage 
is all life, bustle, noise and glare, the audience brilliant and delighted, 
and the whole goes off in a blaze of phosphorus; but the dialogue is 
poor, the story improbable, the critics shake their heads in the pit, and 
the next day the piece is damned ! 

In short, a man of rank and fortune takes the adventitious and or- 
namental part of letters, the obvious, popular, fashionable, that serves 
to amuse at the time, or minister to the cravings of vanity, without 
laying a very heavy tax on his own understanding, or the patience of his 
hearers. He furnishes his mind as he does his house, with what is 
showy, striking, of the newest pattern: he mounts his hobby 2s he does 
his horse, which is brought to his door for an airing, and which (should 
it prove restive or sluggish) he turns away for another; or like a child 
at a fair, gets into a round-about of knowledge, till his head becomes 
giddy, runs from sight to sight, from booth to booth, and like the 


“ ~ 
child, goes home loaded with trinkets, gew-gaws, and rattles. He 


* As when a person asks you ‘whether you do not find a strong resemblance 
between Rubens’s pictures and Quarles’s poetry ?””—which is owing to the critic’s 
having lately been at Antwerp and bought an Edition of Quarles’s Emblems. Odd 
combinations must take place where a number of ideas are brought together, with 
only athin, hasty partition between them, and without a suflicient quantity of 
judgment to discriminate. An Englishman of some apparent consequence passing 
by the St. Peter Martyr of Titian at Venice observed, “‘It was a copy of the same 
subject by Domenichino at Bologna.” This betrayed an absolute ignorance both 
of Titian and Domenichino, and of the whole world of art: yet unless I had also 
seen the St. Peter at Bologna, this connoisseur would have had the advantage of me, 
two to one, and might have disputed the precedence of the two pictures with me, 
but that chronology would have come to my aid, Thus persons who travel from 
place to place, and roam from subject to subject, make up by the extent and dis- 
cursiveness of their knowledge for the want of truth and refinement in their concep- 
tion of the objects of it. 
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does not pore and pine over an idea (like some poor hypochondriac) till 
it becomes impracticable, unsociable, incommunicable, absorbed in 
mysticism, and lost in minuteness: he is not upon oath never to utter 
any thing but oracles, but rattles away in a fine careless hair-brained 
dashing manner, hit or miss, and succeeds the better for it. Nor does 
he prose over the same stale round of polities and the state of the na- 
tion (with the coflee-house politician), but launches out with freedom 
and gaiety into whatever has attraction and interest in it, “ runs the 
vreat circle, and is still at home.” He is inquisitive, garrulous, cre- 
dulous, sanguine, florid,—neither pedantic nor vulgar. Neither is 
he intolerant, exclusive, bigoted to one set of opinions or one class 
of individuals. He clothes an abstract theory with illustrations from 
his own experience and observation, hates what is dry and dull, and 
throws in an air of high health, buoyant spirits, fortune and splendid 
connexions to give animation and vividness to what perhaps might 
otherwise want it. Ile selects what is palpable without being gross or 
trivial, lends it colour trom the flush of success, and elevation from 
the distinctions of rank. He runs on and never steps for an answer, 
rather dictating to others than endeavouring to ascertain their opinions, 
solving his own questions, improving upon their hints, and bearing down 
or precluding opposition by a good-natured loquacity or stately dog- 
matism. All this is perhaps more edifying as a subject of speculation 
than delightful in itself. Shakspeare somewhere says—‘* A man’s 
mind is parcel of his fortunes,”—and I think the inference will be borne 
out in the present case, I should guess that in the prevailing tone of 
fashionable society or aristocratic liter ature would be found all that 

variety, splendour, facility, and startling effect Which corresponds 
with external wealth, magnificence of appearance, and a command of 
opportunity ; while there would be wanting whatever depends chictfly on 
intensity of pursuit, on depth of feeling, and on simplicity and inde- 
pendence of mind joined with straitened fortune. Prosperity is a great 
teacher; adversity is a greater. Possession pampers the mind ; pri- 
vation trains and strengthens it. Accordingly, we find but one really 
great name (Lord Bacon) in this rank of English society, where su- 
periority is taken for granted, and reflected from outward circumstances. 
‘The rest are in the second class...... Lord Bolingbroke, whom 
Pope idolized (and it pains that all his idols are not mine) was a 
boastful empty mouther! I never knew till the other day, that Lord 
Bolingbroke was the model on which Mr. Pitt formed himsclt. 
He was his Magnus Apollo; and no wonder. The late Minister used 
to lament it as the great desideratum of English literature, that there 
was no record any where existing of his spe eches as they were spoken, 
and declared that he would give any price for one of them reported as 
speeches were reported in the newspapers in our time. Being asked 
which he thought the best of his written productions, he would answer, 
raising his ey: ‘brows and dee pe ning the tones of his voice to a sonorous 
bass,—“* W hy, undoubtedly, Sir, the Letter to Sir William Wyndham ts 
the most masterly of all his writings, and the first composition for wit 
and eloquence in the English language ;” —and then he would give his 
reasons at great length and con amor e, and say that Junius had formed 
himself entirely upon it. Lord Bolingbroke had, it seems, a house 
next-door to one belonging to Lord Chatham at Walham-Greea ; ; and 








To Ship. J7 1 


as the gardens joined, they could hear Lord Bolingbroke walking out 
with the company that came to see him in his retirement, and elabo- 
rately declaiming polities to the old lords and statesmen that were with 
him, and philosophy to the younger ones. Pitt learned this story from 
his father when a boy. This account, interesting in itself, was to me 
the more interesting and extraordinary, as it had always appeared to 
me that Mr. Pitt was quite an original, su eeneris, 

“© As ifa man were author of himself, 

And own’d no other kin” — 


that so far from having a model or idol that he looked up to and 
grounded himself upon, he had neither admiration nor consciousness of 
any thing existing out of himself, and that he lived solely in the sound 
of his own voice and revolved in the circle of his own hollow and arti- 
ficial periods. I have it from the same authority that he thought Cob- 
bett the best writer and Horne Tooke the cleverest man of the day. 
His hatred of Wyndham was excessive and mutual.—Perhaps it may be 
said that Lerd Chatham was a first-rate man in his way, and I incline 
to think it; but he was a self-made man, bred in a camp, not in a 
court, and his rank was owing to his talents.* 
TO SHIP. 
Aton, along, thou gallant Ship !— 
She walks the ocean well; 
Her bowsprit in the flashing foam, 
Her bow upon the swell. 


Along, along, thou gallant Ship !— 
She bravely rides the brine ; 

Her sails bright as the floating swan 
In noon’s unclouded shine. 


The breezes bear her bravely on 
Over the waste of waves, 

Art’s triumph, to the furthest shore 
That father Ocean laves. 

The symbol of the great and free, 
The blue heaven o’er her head ;— 

Like the wild wing of Liberty, 
Her sails exulting spread. 


From clime to clime, from line to pole, 
Far sweeps her reinless prow ; 

A trackless thought, her course she steers 
O'er pluinbless gulphs below. 


Along, along, thou gallant Ship!— 
Sull fresh the breezes be 

With which thou glid’st along the foam, 
A spirit of the sea! 





* There are few things more contemptible than the conversation of mere men of 
the town. It is made up of the technicalities and cant of all professions, without 
the spirit or knowledge of any. It is flashy and vapid, or is like the rinsings of 
different liquors at a night-cellar instead of a bottle of fine old port. It is without 
body or clearness, and a heap of affectation. In fact, I am very much of the opi- 
nion of that old Scotch gentleman who owned that ‘* be preferred the dullest book 
“0 had ever read to the most brilliant conversation it had ever fallen to his lot to 
lear |" 
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PICCADILLY JOURNALS. 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazxne. 


My pear Sir,—To begin with my birth and parentage (not my edu. 
cation, for that has nothing to do with the present matter), I am the 
second son of an Earl, whose London residence is No. —, Piccadilly, 
Though my father is a Tory, and of the strictest, 1 rather flatter my- 
self on the liberal tone of my notions in general. This quality I did 
not take par descent, as the lawyers say; and therefore the pride which 
I feel in it, does not savour much of my aristocratical extraction. I am 
not, as my fellow-sprigs of quality usually are, an exclusionist in 
matters of society ; and have therefore, ever since I became my own 
master, sought the company of the agreeable and the good in every re- 
spectable class of society. In pursuing this fancy, I have speculated 
not a little on men and manners, and amongst other things have re- 
marked the extreme ignorance in one class of what passes in the next 
—difierent hours, different pursuits, and different customs of all sorts 
make them, as it were, different worlds. The set to which I by rights 
belong,—I mean that the laws of which are administered by Dukes and 
Duchesses, and other beaux and belles of distinction—strives to throw a 
veil of profound mystery over its principles of legislation, and screens 
them from the gaze of the profane vulgar, with a sedulousness to me 
truly ridiculous and provoking. 

After all, its system appears so artificial, and so full of absurdities, 
that it ought to be exposed to the view of the world at large, and sub- 
jected to the speculations of ladies and gentlemen, of good sense and 
good taste, of all classes. To effect this, I have hit upon an expedient 
which I think ingenious enough; and you, my dear Sir, will, [ hope, 
further my attempt as you best can, 

You must know that my grandfather, of venerable memory (he was 
87 when he died), had a vast notion of the importance and utility of 
keeping a Journal. He inherited this feeling from Ais grandtather-- 
the Chancellor, and the founder of the fortunes of our house (you sce 
we are no chickens in respect of pedigree), and had expanded the idea 
prodigiously in his own view of it. Accordingly, on his death-bed, 
addressing himself more particularly to my father, (but at the same 
time looking round upon us all, so as to include us all in the advice he 
was going to give,) he began—* Ever, while you live, keep a Journal.” 
He could say no more ; but these few words sunk into the hearts of all 
who heard him, and from that hour every soul in the house set about 
making a diary. It was not confined to ourselves ;-—not a servant in 
the establishment but fell into the practice, and at this moment I have 
no doubt that the groom of the chambers keeps his Journal as regularly 
as my father himself. I alone have fallen off. For a year or two my 
daily record was diligently made out, my book looked as well and was 
kept as neatly as any body’ s; but by degrees I grew first to dislike and 
then to despise the practice, and have long since given it up altogether. 
I found that I was only registering silly and trifling details, of “which 
the puerility was now and then relieved by a grave remark, not suffi- 
ciently candid to be of much use to myself, and not profound enough to 


be of any benefit to others. 
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Having reformed myself, 1 began to condemn others ; and in this 
spirit [ persuaded myself that I should be guilty of no great impro- 
priety in constituting myself Inspector General of the Family Journals. 

Accordingly, in the month of May last year I began my examina- 
tion. IL had no great difficulty in getting at them; for, except my 
sister, none of the family were exact about locking up their diaries. 
By « little manoeuvre I got possession of her’s as well as the rest. On 
comparing them, I found they offered the very thing I wanted to make 
out—a complete picture of aristocratical life ; and it strikes me that I 
cannot do better than give a specimen of them to the world, that all men 
may know how we in the West live. 

The first Journal in the order in which [ give them, is the Governor's, 
(as Danby calls him.) I think it contains strong internal evidence of 
his being a ‘Tory—an Anti-Catholic—a farmer—and a whist-player : 
perhaps there is no great harm in any of these ; and if there were, it 
would be more than redeemed by his being a faithful husband, a kind 
father, and the best of landlords. He does not much like any thing 
new, but he would be no ‘Tory if he did. 

Then comes my brother Danby’s. You will see that he is a gay gentle- 
man enough, and as sharp as his neighbours—a great maa at the Market 
(though, as my father says, he won't hurt himself there) — a great man 
for the ladies, and no enemy to good living in general. J must hope 
that some day or another he will feel that there is more to be done 
and thought of than all this. 

The next is my honoured Mother’s. If any should suspect that when 
I produce her Journal to the world, I am wanting in filial respect, they 
mistake me egregiously. I feel that I do not disclose any thing that 
ought to lower her in the estimation of any one. If her projects do 
sometimes smack of worldly ambition, her head, and not her heart, is in 
fault. The happiness of her children has ever been ber first object. 

The last, (my Sister's) is perhaps a little unfair: it makes public 
what she most assuredly did not intend ever should be so; but the 
story that is told is all in her favour :—it shows her, as she really is, full 
of kind and generous affections, overflowing with sensibility, and yet, as 
I am sure she always will be, under the complete control of the purest 
principle. Her friend George is an excellent fellow, and I am sure 
will never rest till he accomplishes his marriage with her. 

I feel that I cannot take a better opportunity than the present for 
bringing these documents to light; for all the family (except Danby) 
are at this moment abroad, and will remain there for some months 
longer ;—at all events, the very name of the “* New Monthly” will in- 
sure my Father’s never looking into it. Relying upon your kindness in 
managing this for me, ever, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 

Avuaustus CRAwForp. 
FROM LORD MERTOWN’S DIARY. 
_ Monday, May 1825.—Head rather uneasy on getting up this morn- 
ing—think the new claret at Boodle’s not so good as we used to have-- 
(Mem.—not to forget to put up young Collier's name there—sure he 
might easily be pressed into the service—a weak head and very vain-— 
property in the North immense—perhaps would like to buy one of my 
boroughs—should have no difficulty in managing his vote)—tried my old 
remedy, a dish of Chamomile tea before breakfast—it always succeeds 
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with me. The bread not very capital this morning, but I Laly M. 
would try this new baker—don’'t think him half so good as the old one; 
—No letter from Colson this morning —ex pected to hear of his having 
sent up the second lot of my fat beasts to Smithfield ;—wish Danby 
would take to farming a little, but he takes no delight in country 
matters —all for Newmarket (won’t hurt himself there though)—pe rhaps 
it will come by and by--though I dare say he wiil give up the good old 
short-horns, and take to the Devons, or some such newfangled sort, 
My turn to go and hear appeals—Lord Gifford sitting—Lord Preston- 
fract, the Bishop of Ch r, and myself—counsel very long—staid there 
three hours—took a longish nap—felt very chilly afterwards—think 
there must be some draught in that part of the House of Lords where 
I sat—some new- fashioned plan for ventilating, | suppose. Home by 
half-past four—found the horses at the door, and Frederica waiting for 
me to ride with her—went in to get a crust of bread and a glass of 
Sherry, when Lord Dartford called to bother me about Macadamizing 
Piccadilly—it never can answer, I am sure —those new plans always 
bad. Went with Frederica lene the Park—the girl rides well enough 
now—God bless her! to be sure I have taken some pains with her— 
can’t bear her new riding-habit—those full sleeves very ridiculous— 
rode along the Serpentine up to the Gardens;—not many beaux for 
Frederica—only young Mordaunt, as usual, hanging about her—don't 
like to believe that she cares for him, for she should never have my 
consent to marry him—his uncle’s estate in Shropshire never a large 
one—(I know it well, know every acre of it, and very ill-farmed it is 
too—all upon the new system) now dreadfully encumbered; besides 
they are all Reformers—downright Radicals! no daughter of mine shall 
marry into a family professing such principles— have no patience with 
people always hankering after something new ; ~~, can't they be con- 
tented to let things go on in the good old course ?—far the best. When 
I got home, found Lord L—p—I's answer to my application for a 
Commissionership of Customs tor Augustus—very kind, as he always 
is—promises to do it as soon as he can—hope the silly boy won't be 
such a goose as to refuse it-—-don’t know how else I can provide for 
him—but he has wild notions about the purity of a country life, as 
if people were not just as wicked in the country as in town! 

Dinner not ready till ten minutes before eight, though I particularly 
desired it might be on the table at half-past seven — nobody but Lady 
M »F rederica, Mr. Crosby, and myself—don’t think the new cook's 
soups good—does not put enough sugar in his Julienne—some of my 
prize-beef—nobody ate any but myself—all quite wrong there, for it 
was excellent. Good sort of man, Mr. Crosby, and very fit to bea 
clergyman—has good firm conscientious notions about the Catholics— 
brought me his pamphlet against them. Lady M— and Frederica went 

at ten to dress for Lady Guernsey’s—I took up Mr. Crosby’s pam- 
phlet after he was gone—read a few pages—seemed very strong and 
good; but I felt my yself rather tired, and took a nap till they were ‘ready 
to go out—set them down at Lady Guernsey’s, and took the carriage on 
to Boodle’s —found them waiting for me to begin whist—the General 
and I played together—the Ge neral one of the good old school, and 
certainly plays well, but does not consider his partner enough—lost 
three rubbers. 
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DANBY'S. 


Monday.—Up at ten, to have time to look over my book before 
going to ‘Tattersal’s—breakfasted in my own room—got a letter from 
Newmarket to tell me that they have fixed my Derby horse to be 7Ib. 
better than I thought him—made up my mind to take the odds to 400 
about his winning, and to 300 about the Colonel's mare for the Oaks— 
and to stand something about the double event, if I could get any 
thing worth having. Went there, and found the rascally legs before- 
hand with me;—must have had private information—they knew all 
about the trial! as well as I did. Came home again devilishly out of 
humour—found Meyer’s man waiting with some new patterns for 
under-waistcoats —didn’t iike any of them—too much gold in them ;—a 
note from Fred. De Courcy, asking me to come and hear a little pri- 
vate music at two—went for an hour—Pasta there —excellent singing 
—Fred. going to take lessons of Rossini—can’t think how the fellow 
manages to do every thing he likes, and have every thing he wants, on 
500 a year! few fellows so sharp as he is—couldn't get much out of 
me about my trial though—wants to be chairman of some Joint stock 
company that he raves about just now, but I have no thoughts of 
having any thing to do with them—-think them foolish things——very 
unsafe. Ordered the new chesnut hack to be at Hyde Park Corner at 
five-went first to call on Lady C.—-found her at home—grown 
wretchedly thin;—Granville Montague there—an uncommonly well- 
looking young fellow, and plenty to say for himself—sat me out— 
never saw any body so fallen off as Lady C. Drove along Oxford- 
street (horridly rough) and down Park-lane. Mem. to send my ca- 
briolet to Barker’s to get the head altered—ean’t sit back comfortably 
init. Went intothe Park —hack infernally hot, and not over-safe— 
Dick Trevor wants to buy him—think I shall let him have him for 80 
—not a woman in the Park worth looking at, except one prettyish face 
in a green carriage ; drab liveries—didn’t make out who she was. 
Dined at White’s at S—filets de sole——cotelettes 4 la soubise—a quail 
and a souffle¢ (souffleé not half light enough)—some wonderful Johan- 
nisberg—quite forgot to ask where they got it—I shall insist upon the 
Governor's getting some for the home-consumption—-had a little Macao 
afterwards with Portington and ‘Tom Gascoyne—won a rouleau. Went 
to Lady Guernsey’s at eleven (can’t think what made me go so deuced 
early)}—hardly a soul arrived—amazing squeeze afterwards—all peo- 
ple one knew, though—found myself bored, so went off to Crock- 
ford’s to supper. Crocky excellent fun; in high spirits, doing “ werry 
cell” to-night, drawing in the money on all hands—didn’t get any of 
mine, though—left off at three a winner of 250. 


LADY MERTOWN’S. 


Tuesday.—Went back to our old baker this morning, for Lord M. 
has such an objection to any thing new, that he was determined not to 
like the one I persuaded him to try yesterday; though I’m sure / 
thought his bread very nice. Ordered the chariot at twelve, to take 
Frederica to Jackson’s, as he promised to take a sitting to-day. Ma- 
dame Choppard came at eleven, and brought some very pretty new 
dresses from Paris—gigots fuller than ever—a hat made after one of 
the Duchess De Guiche’s—very becoming certainly—was persuaded 
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to take it—half afraid it would be too young-looking for me, bu 
Madame C. assured me not. Then went to Jackson’s—Lord M, Was 
to have met us there, but had business with his lawyer this morni ng, 
and could not come—the second coachman drove us—it really makes 
the greatest difference in the world, he drives so unsteadily—made me 
quite nervous the whole time.—I must beg Lord M. to desire that, in 
future, nobody but Dixon may go with my carriage. Jackson kept us 
so long that we did not get eons to luncheon till half- -past two—Lady 
Geanten called at hece. and was shown up without their asking if | 
was at home to her—wish they had not let her in—for she sat a full 
hour with me, giving me the whole history of her quarrel with Lady 
Perth at ecarté the ‘other night—I am sure I don’t know who was in 
the right, and at all events I think these ecart¢ parties very bad things 
—it will soon be the fashion for ladies to gamble as much as they used 
to doa hundred years ago ; andl am sure nothing can be worse for them, 
— the beginni ng of ‘the season they wanted. ime to belong to their 

, but I wouldn't ‘hear of it—the last thing i in the world [ should Wish 
to accustom Frederica to seeing; besides it puts an end to all conver- 
sation in society. After Lady G. was gone, desired the vis-a-vis to 
come round directly—went with Frederica into the Park—took a 
turn or two there—went once round the ring (such a difference in 
Dixon’s driving—quite another thing) and came home early— 
my week at the Opera, and I promised Frederica to be there 
at the beginning—Lord M had a dinner at Lord L—p—l’s; 
so Augustus was to take care of us-—can’t think what has happened 
to that dear boy, he seemed so serious and thoughtful all dinner- 
time; I almost wish we had let him have his own way about being 
a clergyman. He never seems happy in town. Just too late for 
the overture of the Tancredi. At the end of the first act George Mor- 
daunt came into the box, and took up his station there for at least an 
hour, though | am sure I gave him no encouragement to stay. lam 
half afraid that Frederica likes him, though IT am sure Lord Mertown 
would never consent to the match: besides I think she might do 
better for herself in every way than that—-Lord Fotherington, I am 
sure, admires her very much, and he is the very thing I should wish for 
her. When his father died last year, | remember hearing that he left 
him loads of ready money—and there cannot be a prettier place than 
Newton Priory. Besides, his politics would suit Lord M so 
exactly—he came into the box towards the end of the ballet—Tre- 
derica was barely civil to him—I must speak seriously to her on the 
subject. Never saw such a strange set of people as there were at the 
Opera to-night. I wore my new hat—Lord Fotherington said he 
thoughtit beautiful. In the round-room young Mordaunt kept close to 
Frederica, and contrived to take her down to the carriage when we went 
away—lI must positively speak to her about keeping him at a greater 
distance. 








FREDERICA’S JOURNAL. 

Wednesday. —Rose with a heavy heart, for I felt sure that [ knew 
what mamma was going to speak to me about. Last night, after the 
Opera, she told me ‘that she had something very serious tosay to me. It 
is as I feared —she sees and disapproves of my feeling for George M 
She tells me that he is not, and never will be rich. Surely that is but 
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a small thing, if he really loves me, as I believe he does,—and I truly 
love him, as 1 know I do. Then she said, * Your father never will con- 
sent.” ‘That would be a cruel blow, indeed, but L cannot believe it ; and 
I feel sure that with time he will give way to my steady determination 
when he knows it to be such. Then she wants me to encourage Lord 
Fotherington—that I never can do: I do not love him, and nothing 
should persuade me to marry him.—My harp-mistress came at eleven, 
but | was so nervous that I could not take my lesson. I went and shut 
myself up in my own room, and fairly cried for the next hour. 

At one, Caroline Ferrars came to see me. She had walked from St. 
James's-square across the Green Park. [ wish she had chosen any 
other day. She talked of flounces and bonnets till I was quite worn 
out--made me promise to belong to a quadrille with her at the Cale- 
donian Ball, if it can be arranged in time. She told me the list of 
gentlemen they want to have in it, and that George M was to be 
asked to be one. Rode with papa in the Park in the afternoon: he 
was very grave, and I was very sad—looked in vain for George every- 
where ;—that eternal Lord Fotherington joined us, and would not go 
away, though I did all I could to show him how far he was from being 
agreeable to me. I wonder how people can be so blind. Luckily no 
one dined with us to-day. Danby honoured us, for a wonder, and 
seemed in high glee about one of his race-horses. Went to my room 
after dinner, to lie down till it was time to dress for Almack’s. Mamma 
sent Hollier up to me, after he had crepéd her hair, and begged I 
would have mine done, but I positively would not hear of it—George 
always says he never should survive the loss of my long curls. When 
we got into the string at the top of King-street, I saw somebody get 
out of a cabriolet at the corner—it was George ; he met us at the door. 
Mamma did not receive him over-graciously. 1 thought him looking 
pale and ill—went to dance with him almost directly, and afterwards 
he took me into the tea-room. He then told me that he had spoken 
with his uncle upon the subject of his attachment to me—that his uncle 
said he was sure papa would never agree to an alliance with a family so 
opposite in their politics as the Mordaunts, and that in fact he had been 
heard to declare as much at Boodle’s—that his uncle insisted upon his 
going abroad for one year at any rate. George proposes that at the 
end of that year he should come home—that we should then together 
assure papa of our unalterable feelings, and entreat his consent. If he 
should then still persist in his opposition, we must see what is to be 
done! At all events, I will never marry any body but George. 

When we came back to mamma, who was sitting up at the top of 
the room, she looked very much displeased with me for staying with 
him so long. Came home from Almack’s very early—and now I will 
pray for George, and that we may one day be united! 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ITALIAN EMIGRANT, FROM Tue 
YEAR 1820, uP TO THE PRESENT DAY.—NO. 1. 


Arrer the unhappy termination of the late Revolution in Piedmont, of 
which it is needless to make mention, | embarked along with one hundred 
and seventeen fellow-sufferers at Genoa, bound for Spain. We were fortu. 
nate enough to reach Barcelona, but were forbidden to land until we had 
performed a quarantine of eleven days at the lazzaretto, although we clearly 
sroved that we had sailed from a healthy port and were ourselves in perfect 
Vealth, 

While so tender on this score, the government paid no attention to our 
wants—permitting a few liberal citizens, and even soldiers, to supply us, from 
motives of compassion, with the necessaries of life. From the lazzaretto we 
were conducted before the commissary of police, who, after a pretty strict 
examination, informed us we were at liberty to proceed wherever we pleased, 
without inquiring whether we possessed any means of support. In this 
situation, some officers then stationed at Barcelona voluntarily came forward 
and supplied us with ten crowns a month out of a fund which they had 
raised. About three months after our arrival, an epidemic broke out at Bar- 
celona, which daily carried off hundreds, and among others two of my dearest 
friends, whom I attended to the last moment, notwithstanding the alleged 
contagion which drove others from their side. 

Having already lost thirty-three of our number—all emigrants, —the magis- 
tracy determined upon sending the survivors into the provinces, and I was 
forthwith ordered to depart for Tarragona. On the arrival of our party, it 
was instantly repulsed by the guards; and several Spaniards, who refused to 
obey their orders, were attacked upon the spot by the people and stoned to 
death. When this popular ferment was somewhat sllaeed, we applied to 
the commander of the Cordon, stating that we had brought our regular bills 
of health. ‘These being examined, after waiting about two hours, we received 
an order that we might enter the place. 

A few months after our arrival, the priests and friars began to preach in 
all the churches, that the epidemic which had afflicted Barcelona was a 
judgment upon the people for conspiring against their legitimate sovereign; 
and that, if they had persisted in their error, all Spain would speedily have 
been visited with the bike affliction. 

Their activity in disseminating these doctrines was truly edifying, and 
might have afforded the Constitutionalists a useful lesson ; the people, with 
blind credulity, every where imbibing what they said. ‘They bribed the pea- 
sants to join + i ; and assured them that, if they died in the act of fighting for 
their king, they would instantly afterwards find themselves in Paradise. Ac- 
cordingly, impelled by interest and enthusiasm, numbers joined their stand- 
ard, were divided into bands, and commanded by the priests themselves, 
arrayed in their clerical habit, with a figure of Christ in one hand, and a 
pistol in the other. Thus armed, they were enabled, under the cloak of sanc- 
tity, to commit the most revolting crimes and excesses. On their marching, 
however, into the province, we formed ourselves into a company in the city, 
and quickly resolved upon pursuing these factious bands. Among other feats 
of arms, when we came to engage them, we one day took prisoner a capuchin 
friar, at the head of his rabble regiment, along with his colours, his Cristo, 
St. Anna and the Madonna. Without revenging any of the cruelties prac- 
tised by his party upon the patriots, we merely condemned him to be shot. 
We next ceil to the convent of Poblet, where we understood that a 
number of the factious were assembled. as well as in the environs. On arriv- 
ing within half an hour’s march of the place, we encountered a whole 
troop, and after two hours fighting succeeded in dispersing them among the 
mountains. On our arrival, about a dozen armed friars took refuge upon the 
convent roof, whence they fired at us as we approached, and unfortunately 
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killed one of our officers. [Enraged at this, after a pretty sharp conflict, in 
which we killed one and wounded two, we compelled the friars to surrender, 
and despatched them back to ‘Tarragona, there to await the decision of the 
general. ‘The convent was filled with military stores, a quantity of uniforms, 
cartridges, &Xc. besides being well-provisioned. When we had regularly 
sacked the place, we left it to any who chose to take possession of it, and 
returned to Tarragona. Soon disgusted, however, with this species of war- 
fare, conducted on neither side in a manner | approved, [determined to go to 
Amsterdam tn order to find my brother, who, I bad reason to believe, bad 
settled there as a physician. Being disappointed in all my inquiries on my 
arrival, | resolved the ensuing week to set out, in search of him, for Eng- 
land. But I was equally unsuccessful in London; and learning while there 
that the French army was about to march agaiust the Constitutional go- 
vernment, I instantly resolved to return into Spain, believing that the ume 
was now come when every patriot might prove his devotion to the good 
cause. I embarked, and arrived at Cadiz in eleven days; but, on applying 
for a commission tn some Spanish corps, I was told that the Spaniards were 
in no want of foreigners, being quite prepared to repulse any force which the 
French could send against them. Yet at this time the king had already 
sought refuge with the Cortes in Cadiz ; and, instead of advancing into the 
field, as I had expected, I found myself in a besieged town, already block- 
aded by the French fleet. I daily, however, went down to the port, in the 
hope of finding some small vessel in which I might embark, and was soon 
fortunate enough to meet with one about to sail with government despatches 
for Catalonia and other parts of Spain. In fact, our captain succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance of the French fleet. He was to deliver letters at the 
diflerent ports on his voyage. At the isle of St. Petre we found a number of 
small craft, detained there from fear of French corsairs ; and our own vessel 
was stopt on her voyage for above a week. One dark night all the captains 
agreed to make sail together; but we were soon pursued and fired upon: 
many cargoes of wine and grain were taken, though we were so lucky as to 
reach the port of Algesiras. I can give no idea of the sad confusion and la- 
mentations which we here met with. Men and women were seen flying 
with their effects from the city, seeking boats in which to escape from the 
fury of the Royalists, who were then pouring a heavy fire upon the place. 
Next day, however, the constitutional party vigorously repulsed the enemy, 
aud the inhabitants returned into their houses. ‘The eusuing evening we 
again set sail ; for I ardently longed to reach Catalonia and join the corps of 
Italian emigrants stationed there. I was heartily wearied of touching at the 
different ports; and we were now surprised by a terrific storm, which 
enna every moment to engulph us. ‘Though an expert seaman, and 
well acquainted with the coasts, our captain began to despair; and it was 
only after eight hours’ hard rowing that, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, 
we were enabled to cust our little anchor on the coast of Stopona. But here 
we were allowed sliort respite. Early in the morning there appeared five 
armed peasants, who informed the captain that he might come on shore. 
Mistaking them for sanitary guards, he took his credentials, when they 
invited the rest of us to follow. This, being in want of every necessary, we 
were glad to do; and one of them then inquired who we were? Thi cap- 
tain replied, that he was a fisherman, that I was a merchant on my way to 
Catalonia, and that the others were sailors drawn by distress of weather upon 
the coast. Their numbers increasing, they forthwith proceeded to search our 
vessel, where they unluckily laid their hands upon our government des- 
orgs and cried out that we were all Carbonari, and began to heap all 
‘inds of insults upon us which they could devise. ‘They then threw a rope 
about our necks, and despatched two messengers to acquaint their com- 
manders with ihe capture which they had just made. In the course of half 
an hour we beheld a body of priests and friars, followed by a ragged rout of 
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men, women, and boys, approaching us with shouts of triumph, as if they 
had made a valuable prize. “The monks fiercely demanded, how we dared to 


join the constitutional government and make a mockery of religion ? 


‘The captain answered very warily that he had been ‘compelled to it; but, 
without listening to him, they turned to me, demanding who | was, and 
whither | was going?) [1 replied that I was a German, (aware that the name 
es an Italian would have been instant death,) and that Ll was proceeding to 

‘atalonia, deputed by a commercial house ; which intelligence \ conveyed to 
them in the German tongue. One of the friars next inquired whether T was 
aCatholic? | made answer, | was; at the same time crossing myself devoutly, 
He then desired me, in Latin, to repeat the Pater Noster and the Creed, 
both of which I sueceeded in doing. ~ said, ** Well! I think vou are 4 

Catholic; | am satishied.”’ After this, he ordered our trunks to be broken 
open; and, detecting some constitution: al—that i is, treasonable correspondence, 
they began to renew their tl treatment; the rabble crying out, ** Let us hang 
them—let us hang them now!” A confusion then took pi. ice Which beewars 
description ; but to which we in part owed our safety, for each wished to 
command and none would obey. Some insisted upon burning the letters 
upon the spot; and others, that they should be sent to General Caro. It 
was finally settled that we should not be executed untul we had been im- 
prisoned and condemned ; and they contented themselves by the way with 
stoning us, with maledictions, and solemn assurances that we were going to 
be hanced. 

On arriy ing, We were consigned to our dungeon, the doors of which were 
net agata opened until night. A man of revolting aspect then made his ; ap- 
pearance with bre ad and water, which he continued to do, at pretty long in- 
tervals, during three nights and two days, at the end of which a capuchin 
friar was introduced tous. He first confessed the captain and the sailors, 
and then, turning towards me, desired me to say mine in I atin, as he found 
| spoke it. Despising these absurd form, lities, with all the imposition and 
hypocrisy attached to them, [ ran over my confession, declaring generally that 
I was one of the best Catholics in the world; that I resi: ened myself to the 
willof Lleaven ; and that, as I must make my Gual reckoning, I was willing to 
place my death as a set-otf for ny sins. The capuchin then preached me a 
long sermon, and took his leave recommending us to resign our souls to 
Heaven without delay. 

And truly the captain and the poor sailors never ceased from praying, and 
from acts of penitence and devotion, until they had quite wearied me with 
their weeping and wailing. It made my situation appear worse even than it 
was; 1 could not once close my eyes for their lamentations, and I grew 
heartily impatient for the morning ‘which was to terminate so painful an 
existence. 

As early as five o’clock we heard a great uproar and loud cries on the out- 
side our prison, when shortly the gates opened and five capuchins entered, 

each appropriating to himse Ifa prisoner. On leading us forth, the populac: 

saluted us with erties of **Death to the Carbonari !” and, spite of their reve rence 
for the capuchins who stood so near us, they spat in our faces, and covered 
us with showers of mud. Meanwhile the friars armed us with patience, de- 
claring that this was the true path to Heaven, which our Saviour had himselt 
trod long before us. I can here assure the reader that, what with the horrid 
jumble of voices, inprecations, and sermons of the friar—to which, not be- 
lieving all he told me, I listened less than to any thing else—I felt like one 
half intoxicated. When they had brought us over against the city, we were 
presented with a sight of “the callows,—three lofty beams ; and first, throwing 
a rope round the captain's body, they dragged him about thirty paces closer 
to the spot, and began to hoist him up. In this way he was hanged, 1 no one 
troubling themselves to put him out of his pain. We each of us expectet 
the same fate in turn; but, on turning towards us, several friars and priests, 
veccompanied by one of the more re spectab le inhabitants of the village, stepped 
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forward, declaring that justice was satisfied, as the men bad been compelled 
to serve for their own support. “As to you,” one of them continued, 
addressing me, “* Father Francisco informs us that he has confessed you, and 


that you are a truly good Catholic: a are therefore free, on condition of 


minding your commercial affairs, anc 
tulton.”’ 

They then agreed to conduct us to our vessel, in order to protect us from 
the fury of the rabble. We found it completely gutted ; but preferred put- 
ting to sea, unprovided with sails or provisions, to incurring certain destruc- 
tion upon shore. As we pushed off, the populace saluted us with another 
shower of stones ; we rowed hard to gain some more hospitable part of the 
coast, for we had scarcely any clothing, and no hats, though sailing under a 
broiling sun which almost penetrated the brain. Nor had we a drop of 
water, exhausted as we were with toiling at the oars; and we eagerly looked 
out for some other vessel, as we bent our course towards Malaga. 

I now felt it necessary to summon fresh energy to meet the increasing 
weight of my misfortunes. We rowed with desperate perseverance, and 
without wasting a single breath in speech. We thus continued a whole day, 
and half the next, before our voyage was accomplished. By the time we 
discovered Malaga, our last strength was exhausted, and our hands, by dint 
of rowing, were streaming with blood. But the port was in sight, and we 
reached it, trusting to receive immediate succour. Alas! here too the first 
inquiries were for our bills of health, which we could only answer by stating 
what had occurred. ‘This was reported to Senor Sancio, the political chief, 
who ordered us to be re-examined, to ascertain that we were not spies. In 
about two hours we were informed that we might land, when several gentle- 
men, observing our feeble steps and haggard looks as we went along, be- 
stowed alms, enabling us to obtain relief at the first inn we met with. 

At Malaga my first object was to refit and enter the Constitutional ser- 
vice. Having been recommended, on my former visit, to several Spanish 
gentlemen and oflicers of rank, | made inquiries, and was fortunate in meet- 
ing some of them in the place. ‘They expressed great compassion at my de- 
plorable appearance, provided me with a new wardrobe, Xe. and in about a 
week presented me with a commission of sub-lieatenant ta a body of cuiras- 
siers. General Torijos, to whom [had before been warmly recommended, 
was then at Malaga, and I went to thank him tor so readily providing me 
with my commission. He received me with much kindness, and with as- 
surances that I should speedily be promoted. In the course of three weeks 
he again sent for me ; informing me that I was to set out for Alicant, with the 
rank of lieutenant in a regiment which was then forming under General 
Basan ; adding that I should there receive my brevet, and putting a letter 
into my hands. I warmly thanked him, declaring that he should never find 
reason to repent of these proofs of his regard. He further supplied me with 
every means to hasten my departure, and took leave with fresh assurances 
that he should never forget me. 

After going to thank the rest of these kind friends, and spending with 
them one short merry evening, 1 embarked in a sinall felucca, where I was 
glad to meet seven or eight other officers, bound for the same destination. It 
formed a pleasant contrast to my former voyage ; for though we were pur- 
sued and attacked by several royal boats, we beat them off in style, being 
well armed, and arrived the ensuing day at Alicant. Here General Basan, 
who first received us, sent us with a billet to General la Sala, head of the 
Stato Maggiore, who furnished us with an order upon the House of Com- 
mune to regulate our quarters. 

On the second day, just as we had dined, we were commanded to take the 
field against a band of the Factious, which we quickly dispersed ; and 
were almost daily employed in the same kind of service. We had often some 


promising for ever to detest the Consti- 


desperate encounters ; but General Ja Sala, who was only playing the part of 


a patriot, abandoned the good cause on the 12th of September 1823, accom- 
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taking a ride, they approached the lines of the enemy, and returned to us no 
more, But, despising the example of these and other traitors, we stood fast 
to our colours, aud bad cnough of skirmishing and fighting to till some 
volumes. We shall here give an anecdote or two, which will be quite suffi. 
cient to display the mock hero of the Spanish belligerents, aud will convey 
no bad tdea of the nature of petty despotic power. : 
Inthe city of Aleant was a convent of capuchins, who passed thems«lves 
off as liberals, being ou totiumate terms with the Constitutional leaders, 
for the purpose ot revealing an exact account of their proceedings to the 
royalists. “Phe governor, however, kept a watchful eye over them ; and one 
day inthe mouth of October, his emnssaries detected a friar in a peasant’s 
dress, who had shaved his beard, comimg in company with a fair country. 
woman towards Alicant. Ile was conducted before the governor, who in- 
quired why he had shaved his beard so close and assumes so humb le a dress? 
‘The friar satd that he had been commanded so to do by his superior. The 
governor then ordered hia to be searched, and found several letters from the 
peneral-in-crset, Monsieur St. Pere, which showed that the capuchins of 
the convent were mmplieated with the royalists in the night of the loth of 
October, when a number of people hired by the friars were to have killed the 
guards at the city-gates. The general was to be prepared with his royalists 
to make a dash at the city, and put the whole of the patriots to the sword, 
The governor with the greatest seercey consigned the friar and his fair com- 


panied by his son, alieutenant in a Galician regiment. Under pretence of 


panion to prison, and, mustering two companies, proceeded towards nizhitall 
to the convent, where he surprised and arrested the whole of the capuchins, 
whom he forthwith shipped off in’ perfect silence to the island of Ivisa. 
He himself became administrator of their cfleets ; and having locked up both 
the convent and the church, he marched back very quietly to our quarters. 
Only a tew days previous to this arrest, the commander of the fort Santa 
Barbara, in Alicant, had been found dead, murdered by his own servant, who 
had nenswhees! the body moa chest. He had been bribed to the commission of 
this atrocious act, for five ounces of gold, by the prior, Father Simeone, a 
capuchin, who encouraged the peasantry to @ number of similar crunes and 
excesses, under pretence of restoring religion and the king. In this instance, 
having received lis iniquitous wages from the prior, the villain surprised his 


master while he slept, and assassinated him with his own dagger. — Afraid of 
discovery, he then cut off his legs, arms, and head, which he concealed, to- 


cether with the body, in a large chest. 

‘The ensuin Wort r he went before the governor and accused his mast 
of having gone over, the night before, to the royalists, after inviting him 
likewise to betray his trust. But on the third day the room where the chest 
lav was so strongly infected, that the master of the hotel made a search ; and 
finding that the stench inereased, the nearer he went to the chest, he ordered 
itto be broken open, and the affair was made known. The master ot ee 
hotel, with his whole family, were instantly arrested, as well as all the gue: 
‘The servant too was among them ; and comparing whathe had falsely st ak 
and the discovery of some of his garments bathed in- his master’s blood, 
acauinst his mere protestations of 1 innecenc e, it was concluded that he w. 

uilty, and he was condemned to be shot. "At the moment of execution he 
confessed the fret, and that he had been bribed to its coimmiussion wy the 
prior of the convent. r 7 

It would be idle likewise to attempt even a sketch of the enormities 
committed by Ciapalaregarra, the governor of Alheant. Under the pretence 
of serving the Constitution, he sought only how to enrich himself at the ¢x- 
pense of thousands of poor patriots, who were consigned to the most abject 
misery. Out of an aflected regard for the health of the military, he caused 
all the women of suspicious character in the place to be arrested. [lere 
was a terrific source of abuse, of which the overseers quickly availe d them- 
selves—some fromm motives of gain, others of jealousy, and a few of dis ip- 


pointed passion. Atall events, more than @ hundred were imprisoned in the 
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church ; and, as if to add to the insult, the governor ordered barbers to go and 
shuve all their heads and eyebrows, to deprive them as far as possible of 
ther charms. Hle then had them conveyed in carts two miles distant from 
Alicant, hoping that some of the factious bands abounding in the vicinity 
would complete the barbarous work which be had commenced ; and there 
they were left fainting under the rays of a seorching sun. A’ party of us 
sought to afford them some succour; and, on speaking with some of them 
whom I knew, Tecan truly aver that they were women of most unexcep- 
uonable conduct, reduced to this deplorable situation only through the 
avarice or veygeance of the governor and hits syndics. Several fell victims to 
their cruelty, while others sought refuge in different villages. 

J shall next relate an instanee in which [was myself shamefully abandoned 
hy the Spaniards to the mercy of the enemy. The governor of Alicant, learn- 
ing that the French had abandoned the city of Elche, marched with about 
five thousand men upon that place. We set out towards midnight; and 
when arrived within half an hour’s march of the place, the governor formed 
two regiments of tirailleurs, while the rest of the division occupied the 
centre of the road. On reaching the city-walls about break of day, the fac- 
tious Spaniards, who had been left masters, opened a smart fire upon us. 
Our governor, ignorant of the danger, and regardless of lis men’s lives, con- 
tented himself with ordering us to take the city. So we returned their fire, 
and a warm action continued until ten o’clock A.M. when, after great loss, 
we compelled the enemy to yield, and pursued them to some distance from 
the town, where they took up one position, and we another, the governor be- 
lieving that he had no more todo, at least for that day. He then returned with 
the chief part of his force into the city of Elche, leaving me with thirty men, 
under orders not to stir from the post until we should hear further. I 
laced ten men to keep a iook-out for the enemy; the rest [ led into a small 
oe at hand, to avoid the extreme heat. 

At this moment there appeared a lady handsomely dressed, followed by her 
servant with a tabor on her arm. ‘Throwing themselves at my feet, they be- 
seeched me to save their lives, offering me all they were worth. ‘ Lady,” 1 
replied, ** we take nothing except from the royalists; we consult “~ the 
public good. Jam not, perbaps, such as you take me for. Say how FT can 
be of use to you, and IT will do it with all the pleasure in the world.” She 
thanked ime, and said that she wished to be protected to alittle distance from 
the city; and, taking out eight crowns, she insisted upon rewarding the 
soldiers, declaring she should never forget such an act of kindness. | now 
bezan to grow impatient for farther orders, but none came to relieve us, and 
we had no refreshinents. Our troops were again seen fling off towards Ali- 
cant, which whea the royalists observed, they suddenly bore down and sur 
rounded our little band on all sides. About to fall victiins to such a vile spe- 
cimen of mingled barbarity and treachery, I called out to my fellow-soldiers : 
‘My friends, we are lost; the governor has abandoned us; but death for 
death! cut with your sabres ; let us ride hard through the enemy! Better 
die like soldiers, than wait here to be slaughtered like sheep!’ Upon this we 
put our horses to their speed, and charged the ill-disciplined ranks of the 
royalists, keeping close, and opening ourselves a way with our sabres. We 
speedily accomplished our object, though a number of shots were fired, and I 
lost two of my men, besides several wounded. But this was better than — 
all hanged or stoned; and we rejoined our own troops before they enteres 
Alicant. I presented myself before the governor, and reproached him with 
his conduct; de claring that we owed our lives, not to him, but to our own 
courage and good fortune. He excused himself under the plea of his orders 
having been neglected ; adding that he would punish those who had not de- 
livered them, meaning us to retreat. I gave him to understand that it 
was because I was an Italian ; for he detested the Italians, and was daily ob- 
serving that Spain was in want of no foreigners. Ilis sense of guilt made 
him bear all my reproaches, for assuredly he had not expected to see me again. 

The Freuch How began {(o summon the people of Alicant © surrender ; 
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but the governor, as will be seen, had not yet carried his point, and he o) 
posed it. He promised his troops three months’ pay, if they would hold out 
a while and make sorties, while he was employed | in making large dratts 3 on 
the government coffers, throws rh the agency of Genoese c aptains, and | 
chure ‘hes, and pacer bells, and even cannon, with all kinds ot er. un, ade 
contribution. On the 13th November 1823, he ordered all the quarer 
masters of the different regiments composing the garrison under his orders, 
to appear at nine in the evening to receive three months’ pay for the troops, 
These officers did not fail to attend at the treasurer’s, but were again referred 
for a settlement to ten o’clock on the ensuing morning Before that time, 
however, it was pretty well known that the ceneral of our garrison, mm con- 
junction with the treasurer-general, had embarked for Gibraltar, carrying 
with them not only the military chest, but all the boats loaded with bales of 
merchandize, which he had obtained with church plate and the sale of 
erain, every thing depending upon his orders. In consequence of this scan. 
dalous arrangement between the governor and the treasurer-genecral, the 
town was compelled to surrender to the Irench, one of the conditions being 
that the royalists should not be suffered to enter. Spite of this stipulation, 
however, General St. Pere, with about sixty royalists as a body enard, con- 
trived to make cood his entrance. Still the censtitutional oflicers preferred 
remaining at Alicant, to incurring certain desiruction, by availing themsclves 
of passports, while bands of royalists were infesting the neighbourhood. In 
order to obviate the disorders likely to ensue, the new governor, Andreani, 
wished to appotit roy: i" commanders over the constitutional troops. Tt new 
became my ohje et to obtain a passport for Catalonia, but, on account of the 
number of applications from merchants and others, Twas unable to succeed 
for some length of time. Meanwhile, [| was witness to several fatal events 
which took place at Aheant, which show to what excesses despotic power 
inited to fanaticism will proceed. On the third day after its occ upation, 
the French general, dividing his force, left part to garrison the forts of the 
town, and with the other resolved to march upon Valencia. He lett the 
royalists to preserve order in the place, contrary to an express article in the 
c apitulation, and he gave them authority to enter on the tsth day ot! 
November. 
The most alarming preparations ushered in the scene that was to follow, 
the wretched city little apprehending such a flagrant breach of treaty 
About two o'clock the royalists entered and took possession, the order in 
which they were arrayed offering a fearful presentiment of the future. At 
their head appeared Father Simeone, a capuchin, followed by about thirty 
snonks of ditlerent orders, all mounted on horseback. Father Simeone bor 
a large figure of Christ tn his arms, and cried out in 2 loud thundering voice, 
‘ Long live our Holy Faith! Long live Religion, the Throne, and the King 
Death to the Constitution—Death to the Carbonari!! These terrific words 
were repeated by the monks, and by a body of the peasantry, also upon horse- 
back, each armed with a brace of firelocks, as if they wished to ins pire us 
vith the horrible anticipation—that one a-piece was insuflicient for the de- 
struction which they contemplated. The Generals St, Pere and Mango came 
in the wake of the priests and peasants, each commanding a division 0! 
rovalists. 

The people of Ahicant, struck dumb with terror at the strange and porten- 
tous aspect of the whole procession, closed the doors and windows ot their 
houses, and ran to conceal themselves in the most secret places they could 
find, 

Night was now approaching. The exhortations of Father Simeone, se- 
conded by his accomplic es in erimiec, so far extinguished all sense of huma- 
nity in the breasts of the abject and fanatical royalists, that, casting off 
every feeling of country, of honour, and of brotherhood, they attacked ib: 
imhabitants, burst open doors and windows, and violated the most sacred 
ties Of property and of life. These atrocities were continued during the 
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whole night, and when day again came to reveal the sutlerings, the viola- 
tions, and the nature of the excesses committed by the priests, the soldiers, 
and the peasants, One may witness, and one may imagine, but one cannot 
depict the scenes. 

It was incumbent upon me, as upon every one, to find some safe place of 
concealment, which might elude their ferocious researches. “Two more days 
passed away without bringing any relief to the wretched inhabitants of Ali- 
cant. But on the 17th of November, the ferocity of these destroyers of 
humanity seemed to have become satiated, and it was then I first succeeded 
in obtaining a passport for Villa Franea, in Catalonia. My escape, however, 
would have been impossible, had it not been for the kindness of a good old 
woman. With a heart above deceit and treachery, in the worst of times, and 
alive only to compassion, she went repeatedly down to the port, in order to 
obtain me a passage in some boat or vessel, and it was late before she one 
evening returned to acquaint me that [might set sail the same night, and 
once more encounter my destiny. IT found thirty oflicers on board, who ae- 
companied me from this scene of horror; and, spite of adverse winds, we 
were glad to set sail, for to return openly was death. ‘The island of Ivisa 
was the first spot which offered us a shelter from the storm, though not the 
object of our voyage. There we were so fortunate as to mect with a gover- 
nor, who, though a royalist, was not a robber. He bestowed on each offi- 
cer lodging and support, intreating us only to be prudent and preserve silence. 
We spent two days there, and left it but to encounter fresh disasters. On 
altempting to approach Majorca, two French frigates threatened to fire upon 
us, unless we steered away. We were, however, compelled to seek refuge, 
ina small inlet on the same coast, from the fury of the clements. 

When the storm abated we again set sail, and reached Tarragona. There 
fresh misfortunes assailed us. On making the port we encountered the cap- 
tain of a French galley, who, after the usual interrogatories, ordered us to 
be set on shore. We were consigned to the eare of the Marshal Baron 
d’Erolles, governor of all Catalonia, already subjected by the royalists, who 
determined to hand us over to General Manzo, the governor of the city, as 
our next escort. But we first intreated him to relieve our extreme wretehed- 
ness. He answered, that he could grant nothing beyond lodging to revolu- 
tionists of any kind, and added that we must leave ‘Tarragona instantly. At 
the same time he warned us rather to keep at sea than encounter the risk of 
assassination on land, as had happened to several constitutional oflicers. 

Our wretchedness seemed now to have reached its height: we were alike 
destitute of provisions and of money. Tlow could we put to sea—how pro- 
ceed by land! It is impossible to describe our sensations at that moment. 
1)’ Erofles’ order, however, must be obeyed, and the next day [set out for 
Villa Franca. There I found a number of officers just dismissed from the 
constitutional service, in the same situation as myself; for 1 ought here to 
observe, that the pay so lavishly and confidently promised to the officers had 
never been issued, and that many were reduced to subsist upon alms as they 
proceeded along the highways. (rrieved to the heart at the prospect of this 
final degradation, I sought to avail myself of my knowledge of languages, 
and [ taught Italian and Vrench en passant, in return for a bare subsistence. 
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6. Tuice as much in the right.—A corrupt magistrate had the two 
parties concerned in an action up before him to be examined. The 
» aintiff presently gave him a hint of fifty pieces of money forthcoming 
in case the award was in his favour. The defend: int, who had his eyes 
about him, had quick intelligence of what was going on, and doubled 
the bait. The magistrate soon determined the cause, and, without in- 
quiring into particulars, orders the plaintiffa bambooing. The plain- 
tiff disconcerted, holding up his hand and making the sign of five with 
his fingers, reproach fully exclaims, ‘ Please your heunaen. tis J that 
am in the right !” —* How? you in the right, you worthless fellow! 
Whi, the defendant (replies the magistrate, “holding up both his hands 
and doubling the sign) is twice as much in the right. as you.” 

havity fails ata pinch ; or moderation in ood works.—A Haoshan.- 
nist} observed that he had heard Foe, in former days, was of such a 
compassionate nature, that he cut off bits of his flesh to feed the eagles 
and tigers. © I would fain imitate him,” says he; ‘* but the eagles soar 
in the air, and the tigers are on the mountains: though I have the 
wherewithal in flesh, I can’t get at them, to feed them. Well, the poor 
muskitos are very thirsty in the summer-time ; suppose I lay myself out 
as atreat for them—that will be enough for me.” Accordingly he 
sleeps without gauze-curtains. Foe had a mind to try his sincerity ; 
so, changing himself into a tiger, he rushes in and begins to bite at 
him. ‘*Oh! stop! stop!” roared out the man; “ all I meant was, suck 
a little, and welcome. I can stand that. But if in good earnest 1 am 
expected to feed the great apostle of the desert, ‘tis more than I can 
afford.” 

8. His chimney never smokes. —A miserly man, in a distant province, 
had oblations to offer. Ile sends for a tao-tsu t to officiate and invoke 
the spirits to partake of the offerings. The tao-tsu performs the cere- 
monies, and invokes the guardian-spirits of the metropolis.‘ Why do 
you address such distant spirits 2?” says the master. ** Oh,” replies the 
tao-tsu, “all the neighbouring ones know your disposition too well; 

‘tis in vain to invite them: tell them there 1s a feast got ready for 
them at your house, and they ‘Il never believe it ;—they would not stir 
a foot.” 

Dead for fifty ; half dead for twenty-five.—A rich man proposed to 
a covetous greedy wretch to make him a present of fifty pounds, if he 
would let him beat him to death, ‘The miser mused upon it for a long 
while ; at last, raising his head, ** No,” says he ; ** give me twenty-five 
pounds, and beat me ull I’m half dead. What do you say ?” 

10. Don't pierce the skin.—A covetous man was travelling one 
day with his son, when a tiger sprang at them and carried off the 





eC ontinned from page O84. | 

+ The original literally means one who delights in works of goodness ; but it 18 
technically appropriated to those who have the sentiment of protecting and 
serving every thing that has life in it. In India, Ava, &c. this sentiment is ex- 
tended more or less to vegetables; and so it is, probably, in some degree in 
China; though I have never met with any direct allusion to such an idea. 

¢ A prie stof the sect of Lao- kiun;: : asort of quietists. —For sn aineaeieel othe. 
see Du Halde’s China—a book abounding with dry-drawn-up, unreadable, accu- 


rate inform. ation. 
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father. ‘Phe son seizes his bow, and levels a shatt full at the uger’s 
side. ‘The father, twisting back out of the tiger’s mouth, and already 
at a distance, bawls out, ** Son, son! use a capt arrow. Don’t make a 
hole in dis skin ;—who ll buy it if you do?” 

11, Among the jests in a Chinese collection, I find the following 
fable, or apologue , on the necessity of giving way to those who can in- 
jure one. 

A rat and a hornet entered into fellowship, and earnestly intreated 
a young scholar to draw up a contract for them and become one of the 
brotherhood. The student did not know what to say, but did as they 
asked him, and ranked himself third in the firm. <A friend remonstrated 
with him how he could associate with such low things.“ True,” says 
he, ‘‘ such as these are not fit company for me; but what could I do ? 
One of them can undermine, and the other can stab with his weapon : 
I was fain to consent—that’s the truth of it.” 

Disagreeable recollections cut short a confercnce.—- Pwo students 
who had been refused their degrees, and disgraced at the same time, 
happened to meet at a wedding feast—one being cousin to the lady, and 
the other to the bridegroom. ‘Sure, Sir, | have seen you some- 
where?” says the bridegroom's cousin to the other. Quoth the other, 
“T have some recollection of your face, but cannot just now call to 
mind where I have had the pleasure of meeting you.” Both pondered 
awhile, looking at each other, when suddenly ‘the recollection of their 
disoraces uncomfortal, ly flashed upon each of their minds at the same 
moment. Looking silly and turning away from each other, “ Oh, ay! 
says the one—* Oh, ay!” says the other. 

Perhaps there may appear no joke in this. In Europe we have no 
examinations or degrees conferred that interest the world, or whose 
uncertainties involve important consequences in future life. In China, 
honour, and profit, and reputation, and settlement in life; gratulations 
of friends and joy of relations ; every thing is attached to success in 
taking degrees. They are alive to the subject in ten thousand different 
ways. ‘The idea presents itselfto them in ten thousand different shapes, 
and in ten thousand different occurrences in lite. It is familiar there 
universally, with all men from the peasant to the prince; and conse- 


quently the least word of allusion to it sets, with them, hundreds of 


associated chords in vibration; and they must needs be easily tickled 
on the subject. The jest then, and its fellows, however dull, may at 
least (agreeably to what was observed in the introduction) serve to 
impress the stamp of truth on observations similar to what have just 
been offered, relative to the Chinese feelings and customs with respect 
to literary degrees; and to show that they are not the coinage of an 
—— brain, but founded on real fact. 

13. No getting up to the Doctor.—A_ doctor had a patient that . 
promised to cure easily and speedily. The patient spent a deal « 
money and got no better: at Jast he was very angry and sent a r sell S- 
tie to lecture him. The domestic returned. ‘ Well, have you taken 
lim to task ?”—* No, sir, not yet.”—‘‘ Why so? I sent you on pur- 
pose to scold him.”—* Ay, sir ; but there were so many folks that 
wanted to scold him. and so many folks that wanted to beat him, 
crowding about him, that there was no ge tting near him. IT squeezed 
in among the rest, and did my best ; but it was all in vain. 
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14. Wants my Wife-—A doctor doctored a child dead. Phe tathe, 
was for compl: ining to the magistrate, and claimed the doctor's young 
son to make it good. Another day he doctored a domestic dead. [hp 
doctor had but one domestic ;—he must go to make it up. At night 
a servant came knocking at the doctor's door. ‘Sir, sir, my mistress 
is in labour and in great pain; you are requested to go over,” 

** Now, is not this too bad?” says the doctor, turning to his wife; “ [’] 
be hanged ifthe husband has not taken a fancy to you, my dear.” 

1). A satire on those who sell weak, water y wule,— The third name Is a 
felony. A new law was promulgated from court :—every thing that had 
two names was to be banished—-every thing with three names was to 
have its head taken off. ‘The Ace-tsuv, * aware of tts two names, /iestsy 
and /o-su, hid itself in the water. Says the water, ‘* What ‘s the occasion 
of your coming here ?’—-** ‘To avoid the penalty of the new law ; for I 
have two names, you know—<Ave-tsu and lo-su.” Says the water, “If 
itis come to that, [shall have my head taken off; for they call me 
ruy ; they call me fang ; t and then there ’s a set of cursed cheats that 
just put a few on of rice into me, and call me ¢srew (wine). 

16, Poy him ov had to buy two bags of 
copper. The copper- -broker eenahs them i in, and waited for payment. 





The magistrate Inquire s the present price of copper. The broker an- 
swers, ‘The true price is so and so: but, as ‘tis tor your honour’s use, 
I shall content myself with half that.” —“ V ery well,” says the magis- 


trate, turning to his attendants; “ give him beck one of’ his bags,” 
which was accordingly done. ‘The broker still waited on for his pay~ 
went. * You are paid,” says the magistrate. “IT have received no- 
thing,” says the broker. ‘ You unconscionable rogue,” says the niagis- 
trate, “did not you give me to understand that one bae was furl 
worth what you asked me for two? [take them both at your own 
price, and pay you back one at a fair price: in what are you a loser? 
what do you linger about—what foolish notion h: ve you got into your 
head? Quick, quick, off with you! wheel away! 

17. stn ox nevt time, if you please, ventlemen.-—At the anniversary ot 
a mandarin’s birthday, his clerks, understanding that his year of nati 
vity was the Rat, had in compliment provided a golden rat, which they 
presented to him on the day. The mandarim was much pleased. 
“Pe rhaps, gentlemen,” says he, “ you may know that my lady’s birth- 
day too is close at or The clerks said the vy did not, and begged to 
know to what year “sie belonged.” Says ‘the — i" She Is 
younger than I by one year. She was born in the year cheu } (the 
or year.) 

18. The dog keeps school.--A man who was accustomed to deal in the 
marvellous, told a country cousin of his that he had three great curio- 
sities in his house :—an ox that could go three hundred miles a-day, @ 
cock that told the hour of the night, and a dog that could read in a 


* The edible solann 
F Heated water is very commonly called fang. | 
The Chinese on some occasions use a cycle of twelve years, each of which ts 
app nropriated to some animal, and designated by it. It is customary with them to 
mark the year they were born in by its name, ac cording to this evele. Chen is one 
of the twelve names, and belongs to the ox. The Persians have the same cycle 
and from them, probably, the Chinese borrowed it. 
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superior Manner, Says the cousin, “ These are extraordinary things, 
indeed! 1 must ec: nT upon you and beg a sight of them.” ‘The liar re- 
turns home and tells his wife what has happe ned ; saving he was got 
intoa scrape, and did not know how toe xtricate himself. “Oh, never 
mind,” says she; “IT can manage it.” The next day the countryman 
ealls, and, inquiring after his cousin, is told he was that morning gone 
off to Pekin. © And what time is he expected back ?”—** In seven or 
eight di ivs.”— How can he return so quick ?”—~* He's gone off upon 
our oa.” —“* Apropos of that,” continues the guest, “Tam told that you 
have a coe walk that marks the hour.” A cock happened just then to 
crow. “ Yes, that’s he: he not only tells the hour of the night, but 
reports When a stranger comes "—€ Then your dog, that venis books ? 
might I beg to borrow a sight of him ?”—** Why, to speak the truth, as 
our circumstances are but narrow, we have sent the dog out to keep a 
school.” 

No word occurs during all this dialogue to denote with certainty that 
itis the wife who spe ‘aks with the visitor ; only at the first inquiry the 
original says, the “ wth answered,” or “ one within answered.” Now 
in Chinese, ‘tHe within” generally on such occasions means the “ wife.” 
This veil of obscurity is, | believe, to avoid presenting in a broad light 
the idea of a respect able wife entering into a lone conversation with a 
male evest. Still further to soften the idea, he is made to be a cousin 
of the house. 

19. A teacher was in the habit of sleeping in the day-time, but would 
not suffer his pupil to nod for a moment. One day the pupil accosted 
him after his nap, ina complaining tone, and begged to know why he 
might not sleep too. ‘* Boy!” says the tutor, “in my sleep, I dream of 
Cheu-kunv,* and have converse with him!” The next morning the pupil 
takes pattern by his master. ‘The master, giving hima rap and rousing 
him, exclaims, “ For shame! how can you do so?” Says the pupil, ‘ / 
toc have been secing Cheu-kung.’—* And what did Cheu- kung say to 
you /’—* Cheu-kung,” replies the pupil, “tells me that yesterday he 
had no communication whatever with my reverend master. 

20. A man whose sight was almost gone, though his eyes remained, 
being engaged in a suit, found it necessary, after some time, to explain 
to the mandarin who was questioning him, that he was blind.“ Vou 
blind, you impostor !” says the mand: rin ; “why, your eyes are as bright 
and clear as mine !”—— Oh dear, there’s a great deal of difference be- 
tween us, I assure your honour,” says the blind man. Your honour 
sees me clear ei nough—but I see your honour dull and muddy.” 

21. A fagot-man, carrying a load, by accident brushed against a 
doctor. The doctor was very angry, and was going to beat him with 
his fist. ‘* Pray, don’t use your precious hand, good sir ;—-kick me and 
welcome.” The standers-by asked what he meant. Says the wood- 
man, “* Kick me with his foot and I shall recover : once come under his 
hands, and ’tis all over with me.” 

22. A doctor, going to change his residence, was desirous of bestow- 


A king, a sage, and a legislator, venerated by the Chinese, and of whom 
Confucius (as he remarked to his disciples) often dreamed. In after-life, Confucius 
lamented that these visions had forsaken him, and augured from it that le was in 
his decline, and that his sun of usefulness was setting. 
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ing a paper of physic upon each of his ne:ghbours, as a parting present 

The neighbours, one and all, excused themselves trom accepting jr, 
saying they had nothing the matter with them. ‘* No matter for that,” 
says the doctor ; ‘pray, take my physic—you ‘ll have disorders after. 
= no doubt.” 

A careless barber, trimming a customer’s ears, put him to great 
pein aa uneasiness. “ Are you trimming my left ear now ?” says the 
man. ‘* No, sir, not ill I've done the right.’ "—* Oh! only T thought 
by what I felt that you were passing through to the left ear withou 
going round,’ * 

A near-sighted man, travelling on a windy day, happencd to be 
somewhat doubttul of his road. Seeing at a little distance from the 
road-side a post with a crow perched on the top of it, he took it for a 
man, and addressing it, asked the way, but could get no answer. Pre. 
sently off thew the crow and skimmed along the Geld. © There!” says 
the traveller: “there ’s the old man’s hat t blown off, and he does yor 
seem aware of it. Well, as he would not answer my question, J won't 
help Aim to pick up his hat;—he may go after it by himseli.” 

25. A countryman, returning home from the town, mentioned to his 
wife that he had sneezed a surprising number of times that day. 
‘Why, my dear, that’s because [ have been thinking of you all day.” 
Some days afterwards, carrying a heavy burden of manure over an 
awkward narrow slippery foot-bridge, he was suddenly taken wit: a 
fit of sneezing, and had like to have : lost his footing. °° Phat idle | jade, 
says he, “is please “i to think of me; but she vught to consider whit 
sort of a place [am in,” 

26. One that affected the rich and powerful, whenever he weut 
abroad and met any one well deessed and of rank, would shrink back 
and conceal himself; and, if asked why he did so, would say, ‘* My 
cousins and connexions are so numerous, Xc. &c. ‘tis really quite 
troublesome, &c. &c.” t He and his friend meeting a beggar one day, 
his friend, who had been disgusted by his airs, mimicking his manner 
and shrinking back, exclaimed, ** My cousins and connexions, Xe." 
* Pray,” says the quality gentleman in surprise, “ how came you to 
have a cousin in this state ?”—-‘* Why,” says he, ‘all the respectab le 
- rsons we meet you take to yourself ;—I have nobody else left.” 

A visitor stayed luncheon.§ Having finished his basin of rice, 








* Even in the usual routine of operation, a Chinese barber, if permitted, will 
make such deep researchesinto the ear as to surprise an European patient unlearied 
in these Asiatic mysteries 

t A post with a crow perched on it might easily be mistaken by a near-sighted 
person in China for a spare upright man wearing the small black Chinese hat that 
the joker has in his eve. 

t The Chinese salutations abroad, when meant to be respectful, are really very 
troublesome. On each side ee is to get out of the sedan-chair, or off the horse, 
Xe. &e. The noon-re past. 

|) The Chinese eat their rice alain boiled, and served up hot in small bowls or 
Pog On common occasions they partake of it alternately with their meat, fish, 
&c. or from time to time, as they please. Among the rich, and on grand occa 
sions, pie take it after a varied repast of meats, vegetabies, fish, &c., either 
plain, or occasionally mixing with ita little choice broth, left on the tables for 
that purpose. Those who after a full repast call largely for it, replenishing their 
basins, are considered as showing signs of health and vigour, and speak of it with 
evideat satisfaction ;—thev seem to pride themselves upon it. 
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and no fresh supply making its appearance, he wished to give his host a 
hint of the matter. So, feigning a piece of news, says he, * Such a one 
is going to sell that house of his: the tiles of it are very handsome 
their supporters are as large as this bottom, turning the inside of his 
rice basin towards his host. The master of the house, seeing the basin 
empty, hastily calls to the servant to supply it afresh: theu continuing 
the conversation, “ And pray,” says he, * what does he ask for it ?”-— 
“Oh, [have got rice now,” says the guest; ‘ there’s no further thoughts 
of selling it just at present.” 

28. A miserly man would not go to the expense of muskito-cur- 
tains. In the summer the gnats were very troublesome. He borrow- 
ed an old mask of a neighbour, and clapt it on his face at night. ‘The 
gnats coming, could not get their suckers in. Ho! quoth one of them, 
he has got a new face! Ay, says another, he may well be asham od of 
his meanness! 1 don’t wonder at his changing countenance. 

29. The master of a house had funeral rites to perform for his 
wife's mother. Efe employed a village-schoolmaster to transcribe out 
for him the proper offices and prayers for the dead. ‘The school- 
master, by mistake, copied out the prayers for a father-in-law. At 
the recitation the husband of the deceased found it out. The master 
was vexed and surprised, and taxed the schoolmaster with it sharply, 
who repelled the charge, saying, ‘These are the oflices appointed by 
the Ku-puon-kan for these cases: if that’s not authority, T don't know 
what is. I have carefully transcribed than, There can be no mistake ; 
orif there be, it must lie on your side. Isn't it the wrong person 
died? If so, that’s no fault of mine ; [ have nothing to do with that. 

30. A student hired a room in a Bonzery* to read in. After din- 
ner he bid the young Bonze, who waited on him, fetch a book. The 
lad brings him the Vea tsien Collections. Just casting his eyes upon it, 
“Too low,” says he; “fetch me something of a higher kind.” He 
fetches him Su-ma-tsien’s Su-ky. Eyes it—shakes his head: * Low,” 
says he. Once more—he fetches him the [an-shi records. Eyes it—- 
shakes his head : ‘* Low,” says he. The young Bonze was amazed. 
“To be thoroughly acquainted with one of these books,” says he, “ en- 
titles a man to be called learned: they are all of the highest. class, 
and you say they are all /ow. How is that ?”—** Oh,” says the student, 
“what I’m after is taking a nap, and I want a comfortable high book 
by way of pillow.” 

31. A military officer, after long exercising his troops, led them into 
action; and was on the point of being routed, when one of the war- 


spirits descended with a celestial squadron, and, turning the fortune of 


the field, insured him a splendid victory. The officer, prostrating him- 
self to return thanks, begged to know how he was to address the 
Genius. The Genius replied, “Tam the Spirit of the Bull's Eye,—l pre- 
side over the archer’s mark.” The officer, in humble astonishment, 
requested to know what action of his had merited him this good for- 
tune, as he should never have dared to think himself worthy of troubling 


* Bonze houses are often furnished with large libraries. Their situation is re- 
tired and pleasant. They have numerous apartments, some of which are generally 
vacant, and may be hired at an easy rate, as may the requisite attendance, Stu- 
dents frequently use them for a temporary residence. 
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so sacred a spirit to interfere in his behalf. ‘ Why,” says the Geniy. 
“during all the time you were in the exercise- eround practising at the 
ni wm, 7 Was sitting In the centre of it watching you, and you did no; 
1 danger of being struck by your arrows—you sho 
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TO IDA. 


Come forth, but not in gems array’d— 
Gems look but dull, my love, on thee ; 

Let but one flower those light locks braid 
Upon thy white brow gracefully, 

And thou wilt be by far more fair 

‘Than those who flaunt in jewels are ;— 
Gems are tor such as in their pride 
Seek, tasteless, Nature’s skill to hide. 


Thy cheek, fresh from the mountains’ air, 
The wiles of Art but ill will greet ; 

Thy limbs, bathed in cool fountains there, 
No pertumed baths can make so sweet ; 

iby agile lightness in the dance 

Shames Fashion's stiflen’d countenance, 
That oft, when pretty left alone, 
Is lower ‘I by setting it in stone. 


‘Thy winsome port, thy open mien, 
The spell of thy simplicity— 
Thy pe ‘lessness, oft suffering 
Krom thinking good can only be 
That answers frank what it may hear, 
Free from Suspicion’s coward fear— 
Lift thee beyond the giddy train, 
The worldly, titled, proud, and vain. 


Thy knowledge,—not of style and dress— 
Of thy light sex’s stratagems, _ 
Of Beauty cold and passionless 
Seeking to lure where it contemns— 
Of incense men to women vain 
Otle fr, tO be re | aid again— 
Of coquetry, that, youth gone past, 
Leaves the fair wretch to scorn at last ; 


But knowledge of Love’s uprightness 
Of nature, feeling, grace, and truth, 

Of thy own sex’s richest dress, 

The we: althy innocence of youth, — 

Of Love in its divinest form, 

Simple, and unreserved, and warm, 
That, if but fora moment coy, 
Chases away the wile with joy. 

Come forth and let thy robe be white 
And tlowing carelessly and wild ; 

Come in thy buoyant spirits bright, 
Thou fairest, loveliest mountain "chile {!— 

Come with thy heaven-engrained eyes, 

Thou hast no need of Art’s disguise, 
Thou art the all of earth to me— 
Fair Daughter of the Mountains free! 
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A ‘TALE OF THE WEST. 


[He northern coast of Cornwall, remarkable for its wildness and magni- 
ficence, was the scene of the following tale. ‘The circumstances related, and 
which are authentic, took place about forty vears ago, when con paratively 
litle was known of that region, save that the mass of the people were sail 
to be distinguished for their ignorance and want of refinement of manners. 
This remote part ofthe kingdom, then, as at present, was supported and en- 
riched by tts mines. With an aspect in general savage and unattractive as 
that of the Shetland Isles, the earth, mm innumerable parts, contains in its 
depths the sources of inexhaustible riches, and the search after them furnishes 
these inines, not far from the sea-shore, a young man of the name of ‘Trelile 
found daily employment, severe and unwholesome while it lasted, but oceu- 
pying only six hours of the four-and-twenty. When this time was over, he, 
as well as his camrades, was at liberty to return to his bleak and romantic 
home in the chills. It ts not easy to find a coast more bold and startling than 
thatof Morva: the few cottages that compose the village stand near its edge, 
against which the north wind comes: with all its fury. ‘Phe rocks rise like 
grey and mighty turrets, the sole barriers to the storm, that hurls the win- 
try billows on them with tremendous force. At a short distance over the vil- 
laze rose the high and rocky hill of Caralva, from the summit of which you 
looked far to sea-ward, and on either hand beneath, where the long and joy- 
less waste stretched tll lost to the eye in the distance : it was sprinkled at 
wide intervals with cottages and villages. fn such a situation, as is often the 
case, however bad the habits and morals of men may be, froma dearth of 
religious Instruction or proper example, their spirits are bold and daring, for 
conscience seldom makes cowards of them. And the race of men who at 
this time dwelt along the shore, sometimes carried their lawless deeds to the 
last extent of violence and heartlessness. No svoner did an tl-fated vessel, 
driven before the tempest, strike on the rocky and dangerous coast, than 
every occupation was deserted and cottage emptied, while their tenants poured 
to the beach, and in the rage for plunder braved the utmost fury of the 
waves; and instead of aiding the helpless who struggled for life, serupled 
not on some occasions barbarously to deprive them of it, for the sake of 
the dress and valuables of the unfortunate and shipwrecked people. Even 
to this time the tale is told in the Scilly Islands, that when Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel’s gallant fleet was totally wrecked on their coast, the unfortunate 
commander reached the shore alive, but quite exhausted, and was received 
by an islander and his wife into their lonely cottage. “Phe rings which the 
stranger wore on his finger, together with his purse, tempted these people to 
murder him while he slept. They carried his body forth, and buried it dur- 
ing the night in a retired spot not far from the water’s edge, avhere the 
islanders stil point it out, with the observation that no verdure ever grows on 
Sir Cloudesley’s erave. The family of the admiral afterwards instituted an 
inquiry in the Islands after any relics that might remain, and the ring was 
purchased of the islander who had taken, as '\c declared, the dead body from 
the waves; and there the matter rested. Along great part of this coast was 
carried on also an extensive smuggling trade, in which many a lawless pn 
was trained ; and for this purpose the remote and rugged creeks and bays 
afforded great facilities, and many were the daring and desperate deeds 
achieved by these men, which in my younger days I have heard with delight 
recounted by some of them, whose heads were then silvered over by age. 

It was about this time that singular man, whose fame and whose fol- 
lowers have since spread through every part of the kingdom, first came to 
these parts. Wesley found in them a soil that invited his most zealous 
eflorts, and repaid them with surprising success. He ran his devoted course 
with delight ; for he perceived that this rude and ardent people listened with 
eager and wrapt attention to his discourses, which appealed at once to their 
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hearts and senses. The eflect was rapid and striking: it was the first time 
that religion, in its melting as wellas terrible attributes, had been thus jp. 
troduced, and its cause so pleaded with men of strong feelings and ungo. 
verned passions ;—to use one of the speaker’s own figures, the strong men 
bowed themselves, and thetr hearts, hard as their native rocks, were clef 
asunder. 

This apostle of modern times, unexhausted by fatigue, by the sultry heat 
or winter's cold, came to the place where a numerous assemblage impatiently 
awaited his arrival. Elis name was like the gathering cry that once sum. 
moned the northern clan to its plaided chief. The old and intirin left the 
cottage, from which years before had never known them wander, and, lean. 
ing ou their statl, hasted to the spot: the mother bore her children along dis. 
tantand rugged paths, while groups of every age, sex and rank, passed eagerly 
on to where the minister was soon to arrive. ‘The moment he appeared there 
Was no murmur, or sound of exultation, but a silence deep as the grave, and 
every look rested on his with an expression ef unspeakable reverence and ex- 
pectation. And his presence might well command those feelings: few who 
ever gazed on that fine and majestic countenance could afterwards banish it 
from memory. His large grey eye had no fire of earthly passion; brut, always 
animated, beamed full of pity and mercy, or, far more seldom, shot forth 
terrors on the heads of the guilty. The love of riches he scorucd—the love 
of woman he knew not; but to the eternal interests of others gave every 
faculty of his powerful mind, every atiection of his heart. His hair, white as 
silver, fell cracefully over his forehead and shoulders; his voice, though not 
strong, was perfectiy clear and articulate, and, in the deep silence always pre- 
served around, was heard by the remotest parts of his congregation. ‘They 
were often gathered on the hill-side, where it sloped gradually down to the 
shore, or on the beach beneath, amidst rocks and the murmur of waves. And 
here, when the sun gave his parting beams to the scene of that silent multi- 
tude—moveless, entranced in ear and eye by that look that told only, and that 
voice, of a silver sound, that spoke only of things immortal—it seemed as if 
they mutually stood on the verge of mortal things, and that eternity, like the 
sea that spread far at their feet, was open and present to their view. 

The subject of this narrative was one of those who are most powerfully 
affected. He wept bitterly, and felt emotions of sorrow and penitence, i 
which hope was mingled, ull then new to him. He repassed that evening 
the solitary path that led to his dwelling, but sleep wasa stranger to his eyes: 
the voice still rung in his ears, and thoughts and fears of guilt and misery 
rushed like torrents over his soul. This continued some time, when, unable 
any longer to restrain his feelings, he besought and obtained an interview with 
the man whose discourses had so wrought on him, and with all the fervour 
of a young enthusiast, opened his whole heart to him. ‘There never was a 
better judge of human nature than Wesley—he saw at once that this untanght 
youth was possessed of strong talents, and a natural eloquence, that might be 
directed to the highest purposes. He soothed and encouraged his spirit; and, 
placing a volume of the Scripture in his hands, bade him study attentively the 
Prophets and the New Testament. Given by such a hand, ‘Trelile placed tt 
in his bosom asa sacred treasure. In the hours of cessation from his employ- 
ment, and they were many, he would retire to the high ane solitary cliffs that 
overhung the sea not far from his dwelling, and, unseen by human eye, per 
use the sublime strains of prophecy, till his imagination kindled into enthue 
siasm, and the glowing pictures of felicity, solemn denunciations, and laments 
over untimely ruin and misery, all sunk indelibly into his memory and his 
heart. Often did the evening find him in this silent scene, disturbed only by 
the rush of the waves on the shore beneath, or the screams of the sea-bird 
from her rocky nest. . 

His reveries by day were followed by visions of the night, in which he 
beheld his beloved minister beckoning ‘him to follow, while he led him tot 
ward to a distant scene, where the earth spread all-gloriously around, and the 
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sky was cloudless above. This could not long continue, and his restless and 
aspiring desires were soon gratified to the full. As the sphere of hts labours 
orew larger, Wesley felt the want of more auxiliaries, and he summoned the 
youth who had been one of the first fruits of his niinistry, to employ his zeal 
and opening talents in the same cause. ‘Prelile obeyed with a mixture of joy 
and fear, and soon beheld among the numerous congregation those who had 
known him in his ignorance, and little suspected the talents that so long had 
slept unnoticed. Here his intimate acquaintance with the prophetc writings 
stood him m great need ; passages of beauty and sorrow flowed fuently from 
his lips, and did not seem like strange sounds. 

From that hour his destiny was decided: a mind so highly excited and in- 
flamed, could think no more of daily and laborious application, and he pur- 
sued with unquenched ardour the path into which he had been invited. 
When rising and favourtng prospects in the world go hand-in-hand with its 
applause, what path, however humble, but will have its unshaken votaries ? 
He ieft his home, and his mission led him to various parts, and to the abodes 
of strangers, Where his reception was almost always favourable. ‘The con- 
stant exertion of his talents gradually improved and refined them ; and ere very 
long he became one of the most popular ministers of his illustrious master. 
He was often astonished at his own success, and at the Hattering approvals 
paid him; and ambition, and somethtag hke vanity, began to find a place in 
the heart that bad hitherto been sincere, though enthusiastic. Hitherto he 
had known hfe only tn its humblest sphere ; but now these days of brightness 
began to appear, and introduced him to richly furnished dwellings and polished 
inmates: he was a guest at tables where luxury was not wanting. He beheld 
men of information, and well-dressed women, whose looks expressed any 
thing but displeasure aud disappointment, listening attentively to his dis- 
courses. And those discourses were aided by a well-formed person, regular 
features, a large dark eye, in which every meaning of the spirit dwelt, and 
which was almost shrouded beneath a redundant head of short and curling 
black hair: and his voice was one of those that find an instant passage to the 
feelings. Few would have recognised in this man the humble and obscure 
labourer, who, not long before, had toiled on his native rocks. 

This was the path he pursued for a few years, with zeal but little diminish- 
ed, and with an increase of public esteem and reputation. But his constancy 
was now to be put to a severetest. In the north of the county lived a widow 
lady, by no means stricken in years, for her charms were not yet faded, and 
she was mistress of a good mansion and estate. She had listened on several 
occasions with delight to the eloquence of young ‘Trelile, and looked on his 
person with something very much like the eye of aflection. He visited at the 
house, and it was not long ere he perceived that all the possessions he so 
much admired might become his own. ‘The temptation was great, was al- 
most irresistible ; he hesitated long ere he yielded to it. Ou one hand was a 
small annual stipend, a life accompanied with almost incessant fatigue and 
privation, and not seldom contempt and persecution, and no prospect of its 
ever making him richer in the things of this world; on the other, a large 
landed property, with a house, that to his eyes seemed splendid. He might 
with a word call ita!l his own, together with a bride, whose hand had been 
often sought by richer pretenders. No more would he be summoned to face 
the wintry blasts and driving snows, or arrive drenched with the rain ata 
wretched and obscure cottage, the shivering inmates of which could scarcely 
furnish him a scanty meal. Nature prevailed over faith in the trial, and he 
took the hand of the well-endowed widow, and on the morrow gazed around 
him with rapture on his ample domains. He had indeed risen high and glo- 
riously above his once low estate. ‘The poor, obscure, and ignorant labourer 
in a few years was become the man of talent, the substantial esquire, caressed 
by the many, and preferred by beauty and wealth above his superiors, and 
ease and luxury were his portion for life. Where was now the ardent and 
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midefatic ib! hiinister, to whom day and night, torm and SUNnSHING, were 


alike in the p: cution of his work, who taught that the smiles and Riory ot 
' to be t ipled in the dust, and its nehes counted vain! 
‘bhe world v its golden veil « ver him, and he rested bia il haGow, nor 
felt fora tin lo if the unclouded sun that had brightened on hits path, 
‘The « d impro it of his grounds now drew his whole attention ; he 
1 | i md b 1 the shadow ot trees LOW hil OWN, With 
( delight, and paz lin the | mids that adorned them, and the flowers 
that fi ‘Itheir banks, till hour fled away after hour. How ine: pressibly 
ect toa poor and d ‘pendent man ts the first taste of riches! The sense of 
ind pen lence—-the hourly experience of its innumerable comforts—the rap- 
turous conviction that Poverts . like an armed Mali, shail stand and menace 


us Hhowmore, nor hove r round the path olf those joved ones who come alter 


us—the willing obsequiou re pect paid by others to the hitherto hit ‘lected 
beme—the dominion over their smiles and kindnesses who so lately passed 


hin with contemptuous indifference :—all these feelings visited Trelile’s mind, 
atid elevated it more than was meet for a man to whom the bitters of life 
had been famuliar. Ile oceasis natly received letters from hits pratre mn and 
friend Wesley, warning him to beware of being lulled asleep by the wiles of 
Prosperity. 

He read these Cp! les at first with deep emotion, and replied humbly and 
sincerely to one who had been more than a father to him, and of whose per- 


sonal character he stood inthe utmost awe. But the voices he heard around 
him now were not those of mistrust and remonstrance, but of flattery and 
applause. Guests were not wanting at his well-spread table, and professions 


ot triend hip and att ichinent were poured profusely into his ear. ‘| he warm 


and yet new affection of his bride—often liad he gazed on woman’s tace and 
met her looks, and not always without emotion, though turned on him, per 
haps, with contempt: But now, he was the beloved husband, whose slightest 
will was law, and all the treasures of woman’s affection poured upon him, and 
by her counted too littl, while her fine features were ever turned with delight 
on his own.—It was a new and fascinating existence, to which his feelings 
yielded impliently, and an age of unsullied happiness opencd on his view. 
Many months had now passed away, and summer fled, and autumn, and 
cold and wintry weather succeeded, ‘and he &as compelled to scek his re- 
sources within door Often now was his blazing hearth surrounded by a 
jovialand cheerful circle, that loved his society, and his wines and good cheer 
yetmore. Phe sons toowent round, and the hours grew late ere the thought 
of parting cain Yet ona stormy night, when alone, and the wind swept 
hollow over his dwelling, and through the long avenues of trees beside, with 
that sound which seldom fails to awake the fancy, his thoughts wandered to the 
cottage of his parents on his native cliffs, where poor and comfortless they 
bent over their scanty peat-fire, and thought of (weir son, while he, encom- 
pas'ed with luxury aud every good, thought only, lived only, for himself. — 
One evening, after a day of most inclement weather, during which the 
snow had fallen fast, and the tempest, not yet lulled to rest, howled fitfully 
at intervals, the only sound that broke on the silence around the solitary 
dwe'ling, ‘Trelile was seated by his social fire-side, and his wife, who was 
engaged carelessly with her needle, sat opposite to him, when a horse’s tread 
was heard approaching the door, and a few moments after a stranger entered 
the parlour, and stood and gazed intently at the persons before him, without 
uttering a word. ‘Trelile started from his chair, for he distinguished in an 
instant the features of him who had been the founder of his fortunes, and 
had drawn him from poverty and obscurity. The venerable man shook the 
snow and rain from his long white locks, and looked tenderly, yet upbraid- 
ingly, at his host, and clasped bis hand in his own, that trembled with emo- 
tion. ‘To the attentions heaped upon him he returned courteous answers 4§ 
soon as he had mastered himself. Whoever had once been Wesley’s chose® 
friend, kuew well that his was that affection, “stronger than death,” that 
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endured through every adversity and neglect, and fled not even when vice and 
apostacy invaded the heart on which it had been fixed. Trelile, who had 
lived in his smile, and thought his approbation the highest meed on earth, 
now stood self-condemued beiore him, and shrunk from the glance of his 
penetrating eye. - | 

Accustomed to itaplicit and unlimited obedience from bis assistants, this 
founder of a mighty sect was tenacious of lis authority, and exercised it 
sometines in at ery arbitrary manuer. But in the youth before him he saw 
only the all-subduing influence of wealth, joined to other powerful fascina- 
tious. He turned the conversation to general subjects, and engaged in it 
with that softness and ease of manner and perfect courteousness tor which he 
was always distinguished. His countenance was arrayed 1a smiles, and his 
expressive eyes beamed with kindness and good-will, while he related many 
a strange circumstance and trait of character that he had met with in’ his 
various Journeyings. But gradually his features became more solemn and 
severe ; the character he was speaking of closely resembled the one before 
him, on whom he fixed a look that penetrated his soul, and, lifting his right 
hand, as was is custoin to command attention, he poured forth a torrent of 
warning eloquence, in which he set before his hearer the nobleness of volun- 
tary privation and self-denial, the glory of labouring for the good of others, and 
the future felicity that would await the sacrifice, and ended by a prediction of 
the misfortunes that would inevitably fellow tu case he burst not the silken fet- 
ters that bound him. ‘I'relile listened with extreme emotion, his tears flow- 
ed fast, and for some moments the visions of past hours of suffering and 
triumph passed over his thoughts, and he vowed to follow the advice and 
intreaties of his benefactor. 

Ata very early hour «> the following morning, his guest bade adieu to his 


mansion, heedless of the inclemency of the weather, and went ou ais arduous * 


way, and his horse’s tread resounded long on the hollow aud frosty ground ; 
and years of sorrow and desolation passed ere he saw his face again. But 
time softens the most powerful impressions, and Trelile’s wonted gaiety and 
carelessness returned, save that at times that winter’s night would pass 
like a painful vision over his thoughts. But in the following year a great and 
entire change took place in his situation and happiness :.—his wife, but a few 
years older than himself, fell sick, and after a few weeks of suffering, died ; 
and her child, but a few months old, soon after followed her, It was the 
first dreadful shock his feelings had ever experienced: he saw the woman 
who had been the foundress of his fortunes and respectability in the world— 
who had preferred his love to that of all others—lic dead before him, and the 
same smile of devoted affection on her lips with which she had always met 
his presence. It was the Jast earthly feeling that rested on her features when 
she died: w..c—lover—benefactress—all were before him. And where, he 
thought with azony, could he hope to meet sucha spirit again? She was the 
first, the only one, that ever truly loved him: his lately exulting heart felt ail 
its desolation, and that it was once more left alone in the world. ‘The con- 
solation. and sympathy of others were offered in abundance ; but he deemed 
them hollow and unavailing, and given to his fortune more than from regard 
to himself. His fine possessions, which before had clung so close to his 
attachments, now hung loosely on them; his gardens and ancient groves 
looked dreary and desolate. His steps daily wandered to the tomb of his 
wife: it was strange that in her life he felt’ not thus passionately towards 
her, always in her presence, and accustomed to her minute and atlectionate 
attentions; his attachment was almost negative, and no excitement called it 
forth. And she had died ere her charms had faded, or her love had palled ; 
and gratitude, tov, flowing from an oppres sed spirit, mingled with the vivid 
memory of the past, and called up every excellence freshly from the grave. 
He resolved at last to vary the scene, and seek another land and clime, 
where the novelty of the objects might perhaps give a new impulse to his 
mind. He accordingly disposed of his estate and mansion, and bade adieu to 
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scenes where, to his view, his happiness had suflered so early a shipwreck. 
Proceeding to the metropolis, he took a passage in a vessel bound to the 
West Indies, and, after a prosperous voyage, landed et Port Royal at Jamaica, 
Previous to his departure from England, however, he had performed an act 
that duty and charity both required of him, in settling an income on his aved 
and deserted parents. He meta most hospitable reception from the merchant 
to whom he carried a leiter of introduction, and who invited gay and coyyi- 
vial parties of his friends to ineet the stranger; and their high and reckless 
spirits insensibly produced an effect on his own: they too had left thei: 
native land, and adopted this distant country for their own; and the separa. 
tions of family, or the cherished relatives they had left behind, sat lightly on 
their thoughts. ; 

Trelile envied the constant and busy excitement of mind their profession 
aflorded them; and, feeling the want of a similar resource, he resolved to ex- 
plore the interior of the country. He quitted the town, and bent his course 
towards the lofty ridge called the Blue Mountains, the summits of which 
look down on splendid scenery, and aflord a purer and cooler air than js 
breathed in the plain beneath. It was the first me he had quitted his native 
land, or bent his course through scenes so diflerent from those he had hitherto 
beheld. ‘Their wildness and strangeness celiehted his ardent and enterpriz- 
ing mind, the perpetually brilhant sky, unobscured by a cloud, and the In- 
dian sun, somuch tiercer than his own, flaming on his head ; and the dews of 
night, so full of fatality to numbers, sometimes fell on him, when, benighted 
in the woods, he was far from any cottage or sheltering place. He pene- 
trated the thickest groves, and ascended the loftiest heights, and bore with 
pleasure the extremest fatigue ; for his spirit, like a captive slave set free, burst 
from its chains with rapture ;—and the fevered air and the evening damips were 
sweeter to his feelings than the joys of afluence and all the luxuries he had 
lately left; for he desired, though he was hardly conscious of it, to fly from 
himself—trom the reproachful tesumony, sometimes of his own conscience, 
and the void and restlessness he felt within. In the hut of the negro he often 
found his home, and envied the content and cheerfulness of spirit of its 
humble tenants. 

Such were the feelings of the time, and little did he foresee how soon they 
would give place to others of a far different character. There were moments 
also when Is widowed heart fled from the scenes around to that distant land 
he had left behind; when, wandering through the groves of orange or plan- 
tain trees, and oppressed with fatigue and the scorching heats, he sunk down 
at the foot of one of them forshelter and rest :—in these lonely moments, the 
home of his own land would rush on his thoughts, when no loneliness was 
on his heart, and his tair possessions were stretched around him: now, he was 
an outeast and wanderer. ‘Then the white marble tomb, placed in his garden, 
rose to his view, where the mother and her infant slept together, and over 
which he had so often hung and wept. His own native home, and rugged 
cliffs, wild and dreary, filled up at last the picture of memory; his early years 
of ignofance and peace, when riches tempted him not, and passion filled not 
his beart. But the shadows of night came while he dwelt intensely on 
these reveries, and the plaint of the wood-bird, aad the increasing darkness of 
the grove, warned him to rise and depart. 

After a residence of two years in this country, chiefly passed in perpetual 
changes of residence and scene, he resolved to return to his native land, and 
took passace im a merchant-ship, bound to Ireland. The voyage was rapid 
and successful, and unmarked by any incident of peril or storm; and ina few 
weeks Trelile landed in the harbour of Cork. He touched the shore with 
deep and undissembled pleasure, and with the firm resolution that no cir- 
cumstances, however adverse, should ever induce him to quit his country 
again. It was a dark and cloudy day when he landed ; no clear Indian sun 
threw its brilliant glare over the scene, or rich and evergreen foliage spread 
their shadow ; but a keen and chill air prevailed, and the few trees that 
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decked the sightless hills around were stripped of every blade of verdure ; yet 
he gazed at a all with delight ; his whole mind was attuned to the joys of his 
native land, to the comtarts of an English home. 

Whoever has wandered, whether to the distant and splendid Kast, to the 
land of romance and chivalry, or, nearer home, to the gorgeous cities of the 
South, will confess that even the clouds of smoke that hung over his own 
city, or the falling torrents that confined him to the blazing hearth, were 
dearer to his sight and hearing than any thing beyond the wave that bore 
them to their native shore. A farther experience of the world had taught 
him the tafinite importance attached to wealth, and that, with a moderate 
contidence in his own talents and personal appearance, he needed no other 
assport to the good graces of society. With a spirit reviving from the 
wounds it had received, he looked around, as if to select the path he should 
Ile proce ceeded to Dublin, and spent with pleasure some time 
in that, in many respects, superb city. At that day travellers were more rare 
than at present, and seldom annoyed each other ‘by their numbers, in ex- 
ploring various parts of the empire. It was the season when the Irish House 
of Commons was assembled, and Trelile took advantage of it to attend their 
debates ; and the eloquence he heard, so far surpassing all he had conceived 
an idea of, madea profound impression on his mind, But other thoughts 
and prospects soon drew his whole attention. ‘Phe appearance of affluence, 
in the mean time, that attended him, and his prepossessing manners, soon, 
in that city of hospitality, proc ured him introductions into attractive and 
agreeable society. Froin the gaiety and dissipation that almost invariably pre- 
vailed there, he at first was disposed to recede, but insens:bly he entered into 
them with greater ardour and attachment than their more experienc ed votaries 
for, after his lor2 x exile, and life of comparative solitude, excitement and i ‘th 
dulgence had for him all the charm and power of novelty. 

While he thus sailed with the stream, and yielded to the fervid i IMpressions 
of the hour, he became intimately acquainted with a very interesting Irish 
family; it consisted only of a mother and daughter, both of the Catholic 
religion. ‘The former had for some years been aw idow, and been left in slen- 
der circumstances; and all the latter had to depend on for a dowry was her 
beauty ; ; but that beauty was of an order that men passtonately leve—not the 
calm, blue, mental eye, the clear and reflective forehead, and the slender yet 
alenont form; buta full, joyous, and resistless loveliness—a large dark eye, 
that told of an ardent yet tender heart, where all her country’s esmnidives 
vivacity resided. ‘Trelile saw this woman, and loved her; repeated interviews 
could only increase his affection, and he thought that, coul he obtain ber as 
a companion for life, he should be exquisitely happy. It was in vata that 
reason oe to him the wide and impassable ditlerence of religion. ‘To 
wed a Catholic, every hope, symbol, and ceremony of whose faith was at 
utter variance with his own—he started at the prospect. low could har- 
mony and union of thought and feeling dwell between them? and from how 
many sources might regret and discord arise, to mar all the felicity of life? 
And his friends —those ‘who had known him but lately the stern and decided 
advocate of another faith,—would they not reproach, ridicule, and condemn 
him? Still he saw and conversed daily with the beautiful Cathoiic, who was 
pleased with and encouraged his attentions, as also did the mother, who saw 
the advantage of a union with a man of his independent fortune. He knew 
that he should have fled the fascination, and not have parleyed thus with its 
power, which was fast laying prostrate his heart and his reason. A love such 
as this was indeed new to his feelings: his first wife he had married more for 
the possession of her wealth, than from personal affection, It was true, a 
softer feeling grew on him afterwards, and, mingled with an ardent gratitude, 
had made him deeply lament her loss. But this passion for Laura was a new 
element, in which his soul existed and triumphed, where sights and sounds 
of loveliness were perpetually around it, and all former attacliments now ap- 


peared cold aud unsatisfactory. 
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The event proved it, and in a few weeks more the young Catholic was his 
bride. ven on his marriage day his mind misgave him, and confused pre. 
sentiments of future misfortune pressed heavily on his spirits; but, in the 
constant society of his beautiful wife, these fears and anxious feelings were 
quickly forgotten, 2nd he was plunged into an intoxication of happiness. 
The joys of affluence, even when grasped by previous poverty—the charm of 
exploring fair, and till then unseen lands—the sweetness of flattery and adiai- 
ration,—all were dreams and shadows in his esteem, to the soul-delighting and 
undying passion for which alone he now lived. 

The mother of his bride resided with them, and for some time a succession 
of company and gaieties filled up most of the hours. Among his wife’s ac- 
complishments was that of music; and their evenings, apart from society, 
were passed in listening with rapture to the melody of her voice, as she sung 
to the harp some of the plaintive strains of her own land. For the music of 
a bride’s voice, however tuned, can never fail to fascinate ere the first few 
cloudless months are fled. ‘To gratify her, Trelile studied every art. The 
most splendid ornaments and dresses that money could procure were laid out 
for her taste and acceptance; and these were gifts she passionately loved. He 
invited with Tittle discrimination, and spared no expense in the entertainments 
he gave; for he saw that his wife was ad.nired by all, and in every company 
he heard the praises of her beauty. He deemed this the golden period of his 
life, and foresaw no cloud cn the prospect,—no storm that would blast its tran- 
quillity. 

This union possessed, unfortunately, too many discordant materials. ‘aura 
had never sincerely loved him ; she admired his person and talents ; yet his for- 
tune drew her to the altar, and her heart had no share in the deed. As yet he 
perceived it not, saw only perfection in his fair partner, and, if any occasional 
sallies of ill-humour or disecntent were indulged in, he passed them over as 
the effects of caprice or thoughtlessness. He sighed, however, at times, when 
he saw her steps directed to a place of worship he could not enter, condemn- 
ing, as he did, her faith as idolatrous; the gold cross also suspended at her 
neck, and the exquisite picture of the Virgin in her chamber, to which she 
nightly addressed her supplications before retiring to rest. 

Yet these, with the keen ridicule she sometimes cast in company om his 
faith, as a heresy from the true one, and the few but precious relies treasured 
ina small casket of the richest workmanship, and on which at times she gazed 
with more ardour and delight than her looks ever evinced when turned on 
himeelf—all these were insufficient to break on the dream of passion, that 
he was happy, ineflably happy, in the possession of one of the fairest and 
most attached of hersex. It was not probable that a woman of such ardent 
and susceptible feelings, and exposed to daily homage and flattery, could long 
guard her heart against tender impressions. The devoted and almost slavish 
attentions of her husband pleased and gratitied at first, and by degrees became 
habitual, and at last almost indiflerent; and often, at the moment that he sat 
gazing on her countenance with rapture, her fancy wandered to the attrac- 
tions of one of her admirers. 

Among the company that frequented che house was an oflicer of the gar- 
rison, a countryman of her own, who, in spite of his youth, had visited 
several distant parts of the world, and seen severe service. He conversed 
with Trelile on the climates and rich scenery of the Indies, and on the various 
luxuries common there; ard to the wife he talked in a strain of lively narrative, 
varied with many compliments on her beauty, and on the happiness the posses- 
sion of a hand such as her’s must confer. Both were pleased with his society, 
the wife unfortunately too much so; and when Trelile, as was sometimes 
the case, passed the evenings in other company, Laura and their military 
guest found in each other's society that the hours fled too rapidly away. She 
made some attempts to resist the growing passion, but in vain ; her heart had 
never found its rest in her own home ; and after many and repeated persua- 
sions, urged with all the clogueuce of passion, she quitted at last the roof o! 
her husband, and fled with ber lover. 
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Trelile returned that night from a gay and numerous party, ignorant of the 
desolation that awaited him at home. Finding the apartments below empty 
and silent, he rushed into her chamber, and found that also deserted. Still 
he could not believe it possible she had gone, except for a visit or excursion 
without the town, and would return in a short time, for it was late. Hour 
after hour fled away; and, as every carriage rolled past his door, he started 
wildly, imagining it would stop and usher in his adored wife. But when 
morning came, and he was told by these who delight in conveying udings of 
miserv, and who found the wre hed man pale and agitated, and sull pacing 
ceaselessly through his dreary chambers, that she had quitted the city on the 

receding night, driven at a rapid pace, and in company of the man who had 
aes his friend and his guest, he sunk insensible on the ground. There were 
some who said they had foreseen it all; but on him it came as a sudden and 
fearful surprise ; and, when he came to himself, the look he threw around was 
that of utter despair. ‘There was no hope left : he had embarked all his hap- 
piness in that fair vessel of beauty and passion, and had been basely and 
cruelly deceived. With her, and her alone, he could have borne every ill of 
poverty, pain, and privation—every frown and neglect of the world ;—for her 
sake he would have met and triumphed over the fiercest miseries. And his 
riches—what did ihey avail him now? He cast his eye on his superb apart- 
ments, and their useless furniture ; the splendid mirrors, that no longer 
reflected that figure and face of loveliness, the place of whose rest had been 
to him as a paradise ; and the harp, flung against the wall, would never be 
awakened to melody by that hand again. 

Unable to remain any longer in his spacious and desolate abode, which 
now begun to be as a wilderness to him, he resolved to quit the city and seek 
amore remote asylum. ‘The last tidings he heard of his wife and her compa- 
nion were, that they had passed over to the Sister Country, and instantly em- 
barked for America. He disposed eagerly of his house and furniture, dis- 
missed his servants, and, setting out alone, he wandered he knew not whither, 
and cared not. During the time that had elapsed since his marriage, his 
property, in consequence of his thoughtless and expensive way of living, had 

ecome considerably impaired. Tle stayed not to take leave of the man 
acquaintances or friends, as they called themselves, who had made his hospi- 
table house their frequent resort; their attentions or consolations could not 
avail him now. 

Had he practised care or economy, enough remained of his impaired 
fortune to insure a handsome competency for life. But the seal of ruin was 
on him ; and he seemed to feel it, for little excuse could be pleaded for the 
way of life in which he henceforward plunged. Having made his way to the 
other country, he proceeded to London, the piace where he thought it most 
likely he should find the privacy ard obscurity he desired. He took 
lodgings, and spent good part of the day in wandering through the crowded 
streets, and the evening in some of the various resorts of gaiety and dissipa- 
tion. There were times, however, when his sickened heart refused to take 
Eee in sights or sounds of gaiety, and he passed the evenings alone, in 

is own apartment. What painting can depict the feelings of that heart, as 
he sat beside his solitary fire, with his eye fixed intently on the wavering flame, 
and thought of his own home of bliss, with Laura, beautiful and adored, by 
his side, who wept as he told her of his past sorrows and wanderings, and on 
whose bosom -he trusted his wounded spirit would find repose for ever. 
But now, another head was pillowed there ; and her voice, like that of an 
angel, consoled another’s cares. Again, when the lights had made his saloon 
appear like the day, and amidst an admiring party, she struck the harp with 
an enchantress’ fingers, what applauses followed, and then he gazed on her 
bewitching features. As the fevered recollections bore away his mind, 
he looked wildly round, as though the scene passed again before him, and then 
gave way toa passion of grief. But no imprecation on her head, no wish 
that vengeance or inisery should pursue her, ever passed his lips. 

There were not wanting associates in the resorts he frequented who seized 
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on this solitary sullerer as a prey, and tempted him on to vices which he 
would otherwise have turned from in disgust. But his spirit was yielding 
fast to the misery that had fallen on it, and his strong and talented mind be- 
came often subservient to the purposes of low and baser spirits. The gaming. 
house afforded the most vivid excitement; there he often utterly forgot that 
the hand of Adve TSily had been on him, and beheld the hoards of gold on the 
table with a greedy and devouring eye. le was sometimes successful, and 
seized on his gains with as much joy as if he had never known the taste of 
riches before, and bore them to his home, or more often was persuaded to 
dissipate them among his reckless companions. But his mind was in general 
too much discomposed for him to expect the advantages of an habitual 
gamester; ant he tound at last, by repeated and severe losses, that utter ruin 
would follow such a eareer, and he rushed from the house to return to it no 
more. ‘There were some who persuaded him to drown his sorrows in tie 
bottle ; but this he in general shrunk from :—the excitement was too strong 
for his restless imagination ; and he refused the repeated glass with fear and 
aversion, while others were indulging freely around. 

A career such as this could not continue Jong: his property wasted gra- 
dually away; for he totally neglected all care of it, and felt not that it was the 
last friend he had now left on earth, and that with its loss all else would 
forsake him. And yet this period was rapidly advancing: his altered ap- 
pearance, as he w alked the streets with a hurried pace, denoted the slender- 
ness of his finances. ‘wo or three times faces passed him whom he well re- 
collected to have seen at his house in Dablin; but now their look gave no 
sign of recognition. But he soon contined hinself entirely to his lodgings 
for want of ability to appear creditably abroad: his small apartment was hi 
ouly home, in which he passed the day, and heard the ceaseless roll « 
carriages pass his door, and the footfall of passengers, day and night ; bur no 
foot ever approached his home, er voice inquired for the solitary inmate. 
Ifis meals were few and coarse; yet, ere the means of subsistence were quite 
exhausted, and he was left a stranger in, to him, a strange land, he resolved 

o set out for his native country, and strive to reach the scenes of his youth, 
aa re he micht yet find some who remenibered him, and who would show 
him kindness. He gathered up his seanty wardrobe, and having pata the 
mistress of his lodsines: without a sigh or regret he quitted London on foot, 
at an early hour in a cold winter’s morning. Coaches were rare at that time, 
and his reduced finances would not allow any other mode of travelling. 

He soon reached the open country, and proceeded at a quick pace, with 
spirits animated by the fresh air and prospects to which he had so long been 
a stranger. Butan incessant progress reduced his strength, already weakened 
by privation ee sorrow, and he was yet a great way from the place of his 

destination. After some days had thus passed, in spite of rigid economy, 
little was left to support the inevitable expenses of the way. ‘Phe weather 
too had become anh iwourable, and the roads dillicult, yet be was compelled 
to keep on his way without halting ; for he longed to gate near the place of 
his first prosperity, which was not far out of his route; and recollections, 
before unheeded, now began to gather on his mind. He had exerted him- 
self all day towards the close of “his j journey, beyond his strength, and the 
evening had set in with wind and chilling rain; vet the paths alecady began 
to grow familiar to him, where he had formerly passed in the pride of 
affluence. Bat now, the wretched man was noticed by few, and pitied by 
j none: with a broken heart and withering frame he souglit only to find a last 


fay quiet refuge. ‘The love of her who had injured him was still the solace 
| and strength of his spirit; and strange ! the hope of the future had nothing so 

sweet as that remembrance. ‘True, she had made him all he was now: aud 
; he gazed on his trembling limbs, his poor garments, and thought of the 


dishevelled hair, turned grey by sorrow, that fell on his sunken cheek, and the 
tears streamed from his eyes,—yet he should die blessing her: and did she 


) stand once more before him, he would have knelt at her feet, and clasped her 
10 his bosom, ull death had parted them for ever. 
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But it began to grow dark, and the way was wild and solitary ; and he 
looked around anxiously for a shelter against the inclemency of the weather. 
He approached a cottage not far from the road-side, by the inmates of which 
he was received with kindness, and some simple and substantial refreshment 
was set before him. On the morrow he set out with a hurried pace, and tn 
afew hours came in view of the house and lands that he had once called his 
own. He looked around with intense earnestness as he approached it: the 
garden was almost the same, and the rows of trees still stood there, and 
shaded the walks he once loved so much to frequent. “Phe mansion was ap- 
parently in the possession of another lord, for he heard cheerful voices pro- 
cecding from it; and in a far and embowered corner of the garden, preserved 
justas when he left it, was the tomb of white marble erected to his first wile 
aud her infant child. The sun shone full on it, and he hastened thither, and 
sat down beside it, and wept bitterly. Vor then the memory of that first yet 
buried love of woman, such as itis seldom proved—of Mary, his devoted 
wife, who died while pouring forth blessings on his head, whose feet would 
have flown to hisside, like a spirit of a better world—came back on ihe 
friendless man. . 

It was at this time that the venerable Wesley was proceeding through 
Cornwall on one of his occasional and favourite journeys ; received with 
great and undissembled joy wherever he came, and hailed by his followers as 
if he had been an apostie of old. He was driving rapidly in his carnage one 
afternoon along the road, when he heard a lamentable and imploring ery 
from behind. He stopped the carriage, and, gazing out, beheld a poor and 
emaciated man, wiih dishevelled hair and tattered garments, who knelt on 
the ground, and, with clasped hands and look of wild emotion, uttered these 
sublime words: ‘* My father, my father! the chariot of Isracl and the horse- 
men thereof.” He recognised in a moment the face of the youth he had 
once loved; and, springing from the carriage, threw his arms round his neck, 
and wept like a child, while in broken accents he expressed his sorrow for 
the condition in which he beheld him. Tis silver locks fell on the shoulders 
of the wretched and sorrow-stricken man, as ke knelt before him, over 
whose pale features hope gleamed again, for he knew that he had found a 
friend who would never forsake him. Wesley raised him from the ground, 
and made him enter the carriage, and listened with deep attention to the tale 
of his wayward fate, and strove to comfort and animate him with the pro- 
spect of brighter times. 

Trelile returned to his native place: his parents were both dead, yet there 
were several who remembered and behaved kindly to him. He dwelt again 
in the same cottage; and till the day of his death received a small income, 
quite sufficient for his wants, from the hand of his benefactor. He lived 
several years, and appeared by his manners and conversation to possess a re- 
signed and subdued spirit. Tle quitted no more this humble and quiet 
sphere, and often passed many of his hours in the solitude of the wild and 
magnificent shores he had once used to frequent. Here he would indulge 
without restraint the memory of his ill-fated but indelible career; of the 
hour when he was rich, and adinired, and blest with a fair and idolizing 
wife; and then he turned to his humble abode and desolate state, and strove, 
though with difliculty, to be resigned. But this could not be when the 
passionate thouehts of his faithless Laura rushed on his mind: then her 
image pursued him, and he could not fly from it; and, breaking into vain 
lamentations, he would fix his look on the vessels that swept before the 
wind past the shores, and long to be transported to the land whither she had 
Hed, that he might see but once more the beautiful cause of his ruin, al- 
though she should scorn him. But these were moments when a fevered 
imagination got the better of his fortitude and resiznation; and his aspect in 
general showed that early and exquisite sorrow had taught him wisdom, and 
a better and nobler hope. 

But his heart was broken, and a few years afterwards he sunk into a pre- 
Mature grave, 
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THE CITY OF THE DEA}). 


No sound comes on the watching ear— 
‘There is a universal hush, 
Broke but by marble founts that gush 
Untouch'd, unquati'd, in waste away, 
With fall monotonous and drear, 
Save when its jaw some beast of prey 
Dips in their crystal, or the beak 
Of wild bird may their cool wave break. 
On battlement, on tower and town, 
A chill hue hovers ; on the ground 
Objects show strangely, while around 
A pale and hazy light gleams down, 
If it be light, like that “the sun 
Flings in eclipse when made obscure 
By intervening moons, and dun 
And sad appears the portraiture 
Of earthly things, as if this hour 
Some agency of Hell has power. 








In every street is solitude— 
In every dwelling is decay— 
From painted halls the raven rude 
Flaps his black wing and cowers away. 
Long grass grows tall and tangled where 
The streets with feet were lately bare ; 
And the wolf prowls in chi unbers brieht, 
Where time yet treads with traces ligt, 
And bones lie there he long hath clean’d, 
Marrowless, scatter’d wild about 
In revel of his hungry rout, 
On inlaid floors anc carpets wove 
Ot purple grain with gold inveined ; 
While aside shines the gilt alcove, 
Untarnish’d yet, where late men moved, 
Revell’d in luxury, danced, or loved ; 
And even on the damask’d beds, 
Where youth and beauty laid their heads. 
Upon the tables holding still 
Goblet and bowl, lies many a skull 
In mimic antic, grinning ill 
Near cups its eyes had joy’d at full, 
When those black hollows glanced all rife 
With the rich reve Iry of life ! 


In the closed chambers couches lhe, 
Where stretches many an atomy, 
And garments clothe its whitening bone, 
On down that it expired upon. 

And there embroider'd coverings hide 
Tall fleshless skeletons below, 
That thinly through man’s last form show. 

And upon brows of fester’d pride 
Shrunken and dry, in mockery twine 
i Headtire and flower that beauty’s arm 
: Had pl: iced to captivate or charm, 

In locks that were its soft eye’s shrine, 

{ Those locks that shrined the cheek and lip 


Where once a monarch loved to sip, 
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And shrined the glance of passion’s power 
On the crown’'d idol of the hour— 
Its place of joy and pleasure proud— 
Its graceful bed, its grave and shroud ! 
Here Desolation holds her reign 
O’er all —from lord to menial train,— 
Wasted, and dumb, and dead; 
Bone would be simular of bone, 
‘The slave from his proud lord unknown, 
But tor the trappings liveried 
Hanging upon him, marking well 
His state even in death’s carnival. 
And infaney’s young limbs still lay 
Cradled, while blanching in decay, 
Amid the ruin dread. 
There Death had ravaged all, and greedy fed 
His jaws with food, his palaces with dead. 
Plague was his minister, and every door 
The red-cross* mark of visitation bore, 
Till they who watch’d the dying all had died, 
And none were left to bury—in the tomb 
The buried dragg’d the buriers—on man came 
And gorged it, till no more the work was plied— 
He died at feasting, in the hall, or door, 
In house of state, or hovel of the poor 
Vhere chanee had placed him: thus life shrunk away, 
And o’er its wrecks trown’d gaunt Mortality, 
Trampling the scatter’d bones, as a crown’d king 
‘Tramples his battle-field when triumphing. 


THE RELIGION OF ACTORS. 


Tue world has hitherto so little troubled its head with the points of 
doctrine held by a community, which contributes in other ways so 
largely to its amusement, that, before the late mischance of a cele- 
brated tragic actor, it scarce condescended to look into the practice of 
any individ al player, much less to inquire into the hidden and abscon- 
dite springs of his actions. Indeed it is with some violence to the 
imagination that we conccive of an actor as belonging to the relations 
of private life, so closely do we identify these persons in our mind 
with the characters which they assume upon the stage. How oddly 
does it sound, when we are told that the late Miss Pope, for instance— 
that is to say, in our notion of her, Mrs. Candour—was a good daugh- 
er, an affectionate sister, and exemplary in all the parts of domestic 
life! With still greater difficulty can we carry our notions to church, 
and conceive of Liston, kneeling upon a hassock ; or Munden uttering 
a pious ejaculation, ‘“ making mouths at the invisible event.” But the 
times are fast improving ; and, if the process of sanctity begun under 
the happy auspices of the present licenser go on to its completion, it 
will be as necessary for a comedian to give an account of his faith, as 
of his conduct. Fawcett must study the five points ; and Dicky Suett, 


* When the plague raged in cities formerly, the infected housea were marked on 
the doors with a large red cross. 
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if he were alive, would have had to rub up his catechism. Already 
the effects of it begin to appear. A celebrated performer has thought 
fit to oblige the world with a confession of his faith; or, teat 2 
Revicio Dramatict. ‘This gentleman, in his laudable attempt to shit 
from his person the obloquy of Judaism, with the forwardness of a new 
convert, In trying to prove too mach, has, in the opinion of many, 
proved too little. A simple declaration of his Christi: anity was sulli- 
cient ; but, strange to say, his apology has not a word about it. We 
are left to gather it from some expressions which imply that he is a 
Protestant; but we did not wish to inquire into the niceties of his 
orthodoxy. ‘To his triends of the o/d/ persuasion the distinction was 
impertinent; for what cares Rabbi Ben Kimchi for the differences 
which have split our novelty?) ‘To the great body of Christians that 
hold the Pope’s supremacy-—that is to say, to the major part of the 
Christian world——his religion will appear as much to seek asever. But 
perhaps he conceived that all Christians are Protestants, as children 
and the common peopie call all that are not animals, Christians. a 
inistake was not very considerable in so young a proselyte ; : or he 
might think the general (as logicians spe: ak) involved in the sates ir. 
All Protestants are Christians ; but Lana Protestant ; ergo, &e. as if 
a marmoset, contending to be a man, overleaping that term as teo 
generic and valgar, should at once roundly proclaim himsell to be a 
eentleman. ‘The argument would be, as we say, ev abundanti. From 
whichever cause this excessus in terminis proceeded, we can do no less 
than congratulate the general state of Christendom upon the accession 
of so extraordinary a convert. Who was the happy instrument of the 
conversion, We are yet to learn: it comes nearest to the attempt of the 
late pious Doctor Watts to christianize the Psalms of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. Something of the old Hebrew raciness is lost in the transfusion ; 
but much of its asperity is softened and pared down in the adaptation, 
The appearance of so singular a treatise at this conjuncture has set us 
upon an mquiry into the present state of religion upon the st ig@e Ue. 
nerally. By the favour of the churchwardens of Saint Martin's in the 
Fields, and Saint Pauls Covent-Garden, who have very readily, and 
with great kindness, assisted our — we are enabled to lay betore 
the public the following particulars, j aking, neither of the 
two great bodies is collectively a pllaienis institution. We had ex- 
pected to have found a chaplain among them, as at Saint Stephens, 
and other court establishments ; and were the more surprised at the 
omission, as the last Mr. Bengough, at the one house, and Mr. Powell 
at the other, from a gravity of speech and demeanour, and the habit of 
wearing black at their first appearances in the beginning of fift/, or the 
conclusion of fourth acts, so eminently pointed out their qualifications 
for such oftice. ‘These corporations then being not properly congrega- 
tional, we must seek the solution of our question im the tastes, attain- 
ments, accidental breeding, and education of the individual members 
of them. As we were prepared to expect, a majority at both houses 
adhere to the religion of the church established, only that at one of 
them a pretty strong leaven of Catholicism is suspected : which, consi- 
déring the notorious education of the manager at a foreign seminary, 
not so much to be wondered at. Some have gone so far as to va 
that Mr. T y, in particular, belongs to an order lately restored on 
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the Continent. We can contradict this: that gentleman is a member of 


the Kirk of Scotland ; and his name is to be found, much to his honour, 
in the list of Seceders from the congregation of Mr. Fletcher. While 
the generality, as we have said, are content to jog on in the safe tram- 
mels of national orthodoxy, symptoms of a sectarian spirit have broken 
out in quarters where we should least have looked for it. Some of the 
ladies at both houses are deep in controverted points. Miss '——e, 
we are credibly informed, is a sud, and Madame V—— a supra-lap- 
sarian. 

Mr. Pope is the last ofthe exploded sect of the Ranters. Mr. Sin- 
clair has joined the Shakers. Mr. Grimaldi, Senior, after being long 
a Jumper, has lately fallen into some whimsical theories respecting the 
Fall of Man; which he understands, not of an allegorical, but a real 
tumble, by which the whole body of humanity became, as it were, lame 
to the performance of good works. Pride he will have to be—nothing 
but a stiff-neck ; irresolution—the nerves shaken; an inclination to 
sinister paths —crookedness of the joints ; spiritual deadness—a para- 
lysis; want of charity—a contraction in the fingers ; despising of go- 
vernment—a_ broken head; the plaister—a sermon; the lint to bind it 
up—the text; the probers—the preachers ; a pair of crutches —-the old 


and new law; a bandage—-religious obligation: a fanciful mode of 


illustration derived from the accidents and habits of his past calling 
spiritualised, rather than from any accurate acquaintance with the 
Hebrew text, in which report speaks him but a raw scholar.--Mr. 
Elliston, from all that we can learn, has his religion yet to choose ; 
though some think him a Mugletonian. 


RECORDS OF WOMAN.—NO. VI. 
The American Forest-Girl. 
Witpvy and mournfully the Indian drum 
On the deep hush of moonlight forests broke :— 
‘Sing us a death-song, for thine hour is come.’’ 
So the red Warriors to their Captive spoke. 
Still, and amidst those dusky forms alone, 
A youth, a fair-hair’d youth, of Enel: wd stood, 
Like a king’s son ; thou; ch from his cheek had iit n 
The mantling crimson of the island-blood, 
And his press’d lips look’d marble. Fiercely bright, 
And high around him, blaz’d the fires of night; 
Rocking beneath the cedars to and fro 
As the wind pass ’d, and with a fitful glow 
Lighting the victiin’s face :—but w he: could tell 
Of what within his secret heart befel, 
Known but to Heaven that hour?—Perchance a thought 
Of his far home, then so intensely wrought 
That its full image, pictured to his eye 
On the dark ground of mortal agony, 
Rose clear as “day! !—And he might see the band 
Of his young sisters wandering hand j in hand 
Where the laburnums droop’ d: or happy binding 
The jasmine, up the door’s low pillars winding 
Or, as day faded on their gentle mirth, 
Gathering, with braided hair, around the hearth 
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Struck down, as by the whisper of a spell. 

They gazed—their dark souls bow’d before the maid, 

She of the dancing step in wood and glade! 

And as her cheek tlush’d through its olive hue, 

As her black tresses to the night-wind flew, 
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sufficiently excited lis mind by this kind of extempore music, he sits down 
and writes a hasty chapter on the subject which he has most dearly at heart, 
Having seen and observed much in hits long life, his work presents abundant 
traces of experience and accurate knowledge of human nature; and in this 
respect it is widely diflerent from the productions of imbecile and gloomy 
philosophers, such as M.Cyprien des Marais, Thorombert, &c. The immor- 
tal Cervantes lias pourtrayed Dou Quixote, not only as remarkable for courage 
and generosity, but also as a man endowed with shrewdness of understanding 
ad capable of reasoning on every subject, except knight-errantry. [hope | 
shall not offend M. de Montlosier by comparing him to Don Quixote, 
No one can evince more soundness of judgment than this writer displays, 
when discussing any other subject than nobility and its privileges as they 
existed in 1700, or perhaps | may say 1000. ‘The best of the joke is, that 
he wishes to prove the benefits of Aristocratic privileges te a nation which 
has been enriched by industry, and regenerated by a revolution. — Every 
man in France, who ts forty years of age, was of course born in 1786, was 
seven years old in 1793, and was amused by the ceremonies which the Re- 
public then celebrated in our public streets. The present government, wise 
in One point only, has given all the appointments of Judges, Prefects, and 
Deputies, to men of fifty-five years old. Some of our young men who sell 
their consciences to the Jesuits, go regularly to church, taking care to leave 
behind them there, prayer-books on which their names are printed in gilt 
characters. ‘wo celebrated literary men are said to have availed themselves 
ofthis mode of making themselves known to their Curé. On hearing this 
circumstance mentioned, Madame de Duras observed, ** formerly on servait 
Dieu; now, on se sert de Dieu.” 

In 1720, such were the blessings of the privileges which M. de Montlosier 
so strongly recommends to us, that a young nobleman, the Chevalier de 
Rohan, being jealous of the superior wit which Voitaire displayed in the 
saloon of Madame de Villars, ordered his lacquey, a fellow six feet high, to 
cane him in the court-yard of the hotel. Voltaire, who was then thirty years 
of age, could never compel his nobler adversary to render him satisfaction for 
this unwarrantable insult. Public opinion was against Voltaire in this mat- 
ter; a rofurter, it was said, had no right to stand in the way of a Rohan. 
Such is the state of things, which M. de Montlosier thinks the ro¢urier ought 
now to regret: is not this the very height of absurdity? His ‘* Memoire a 
consulter,” says to the ro¢urier, “ Help! help! Here are the priests wanting 
to deprive us nobles ef the right of caning you!’ The rotuter replies :— 
© Ab, gentlemen! if France were an island, like happy England, we should 
very speedily settle your dispute.” 

As I do not desire to be always believed on my bare word, I wish I had 
space to quote the celebrated anecdote of M. de Cabriant and the Procureur 
Pernot. The circumstance took place in 1783, and it serves to show what 
was the inso'ence of the nobility forty-three years ago. ‘The anecdote, to 
which I allude, is related in Grimm’s Correspondence, third part. Grimm at 
that time aspired to the dignity of Baron, the object of his eager wishes; and 
being favourable, in anticipation, to the caste to which he was anxious to 
belong, he was not very well disposed towards the humble Procurenr Pernot. 

The most furious of our priests have answered M. de Montlosier, in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘* Memorial Catholique,” for the use of liberal Royalists, 
which public opinion is enabled to decide between the religion of the univet- 
sal church, and the religion of M. de Montlosier, as itis set forth in the com- 
plete edition of his works, of which he gives an analysis in his ‘* Memoire a 
consulter;’’ with an appendix, showing the identity between the principles ot 
M. de Montiosier and M. Benjamin Constant: 8vo 100 pages.”” Does not 
this long title remind you of the pamphlets of James II.’s time? Indeed we 
have now arrived at a corresponding period in French history: we have lost 
our Charles Il. in Louis XVIII. Hades that monarch, no one would have 
dared to propose the law of primogeniture ; for we have no colonies, 2 
ams, ao convents for the provision of younger sous. 
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Lasked the keeper of one of our I:braries fora list of the works most fre- 
quently asked for in the establishinent which he superiotends ; he declined 
siving it me, adding :—** I can only hope to keep my place by not interfering 
one way or the other.” M. de Sallabery, the accuser of the foment de Com- 
merce (one of our best newspapers), is about to be appointed Director General 
of the public libraries of France; we must therefore hide, or burn, all the 
hooks hostile to the Jesuits. I asked a bookseller what book had sold best 
during the present year; he told me decidedly, Bouilly’s Tales for Young 
People. All M. Bouilly’s little anecdotes end in a very pathetic way, and for 
the a twenty years he has made his readers shed torrents of tears ; this suits 
the coquettish spirit of the French ; our tradesmen’s wives are certainly not 
very teuder-hearted, but itis a fashion with them to admire books which ex- 
hibit moving traits of maternal, paternal, or fraternal aflection. 

The elegant tuhabitants of the Faubourg St. Germain are rapidly returnin 
to the religious and jocular habits of 1780. ‘The courtiers of Charles X, call 
each other, or at least describe each other, only by nicknames; one goes hy 
the name of Pomadin, as one of the most celebrated Dukes of 1790 as- 
sumed the name of La Crotte. 

I shall not say any thing about ‘Encore un mot,” a Satire, by M. Baour Lor- 
mian, who would be the French Southey, if any one condescended to read 
his writings : but he is looked upon merely as a laughing-stock. He sold to 
Charles X. at the time of the coronation, the identical verses which he sold 
to Napoleon in 1804. It cannot be denied that he possesses a certain degree 
of facility in the art of versifying; but his ideas are as dull and comman- 
lace, as those of any poct Jaureate need be. — It is very unfortunate that M. 
scart who is endowed with so much originality of fancy, cannot do 
what any lad of sixteen may be taught, namely, to write his mother tongue 
intelligibly. If M. Baour would undertake the task of versifying M. Lemer- 
cier’s poem, the Panhipocrisiade, what a pleasant thing it might be rendered ! 
I suppose you know the subject of this poem: the devils, amused by the co- 
mical actions of men during the sixteenth century, represent them on a stage 
erected in hell, for the entertainment of King Lucifer. The sarcasms and 
jests of these infernal actors are not of that dull kind which our French 
poets have adopted since Chenier’s time ; but unfortunately M. Lemercier's 
verses are neither French, English, nor Latin; one cannot tell what lan- 
guage one is reading. Every French word employed by M. Lemercier has a 
new acceptation—the book is incomprehensible, and it soon drops from the 
hands of the wearied reader. M]. Baour’s poem is quite the reverse of all this 
—it has the fault of being too clear, and too intelligible; for there is nothing 
in it thatis worth being understood. Lxcept the absurdity of fancying him- 
self a person of importance, and being constantly on the alert to sell himself 
to the highest bidder, M. Baour is really a very good sort of man; he has been 
very cleverly satirized by that witty writer Latouche. MM]. Baour is one of the 
chief supports of the Frondeur, the best of our inferior journals. 

M. Bertrand’s work on Magnetism has been very much read. It is writ- 
ten in aclear style, which is a rare thing among our argumentative authors. 
lo venture to be clear is at least something. It would be a sad thing for the 
Abbé de Mennais, and for Baron d’CEkstein, the editor of the ‘* Catholique,” 
were they obliged to write as intelligibly as M. Bertrand. This writer af- 
hrms that magnetism is nothing but delirium. ‘The monks, who were the 
instruments of Cardinal de Richelieu, in burning poor Urbian Grandier, may 
be said to have been in a state of delirium. 1 bave heard sensible people de- 
clare that they have seen in Paris, young girls read with the pit of the 
stomach! The higher ranks of society, who always have a lurking disposi- 
tion to credulity, are very much interested about magnetism. The fear of 
ridicule induced the Society of Medicine to appoint a committee to. investi- 

te the subject. The faculty abhor magnetism through professional jealousy. 

he illustrious Franklin, who was an honest wan as well as a philosopher, 
xamined the subject of magnetism, in Paris, before the revolution, and pro- 
Bounced it to be quackery. But the adepts did uot then put themselves to 
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sleep betore they wrought thei oracle Vhie ne VSpapets Wil, one 

days, be titled wath the trials pectineg the danchter of the Sarehi . 
) ’ 1 ’ " 

| Icrre aiie ‘Parchions sS adbeclarcs that stie berseitl was restored to he, th 

! ) . 

DV @ SOU nbulist WOtllldll, ad elbsCtipte ot the CK leba. ii ted ) ce Ges'as, Whi is 
clever tan, thous a menber of the present chamber of depoties. This 

sommmambulist aducinistered her remedies to tie Caushter of the Nha 


chioiuess ic Pierre; and tile Cotl equence Was the death of the yout fia lady, 
who was about fourteen years of ace. Our courts of law, Wis hing r tO Dittate 


the old parhaments, have mstituted proceeding against the somuanmibulist, 
Being asked in what way Pe ‘had treated Mademoiselle de Pierre, she replied, 
‘*T prescribed remedies for the patient while Twas asleep. Ag ie out. 


bulist does not remember on the a ail day what she may have done 
during ber magnetic slumber; conseque “atly, L have no recollection of the 
remedies I ordered for Mademoiselle de Pierre, the daughter of my bene. 


tuctress.” If you feel any curiosity on the subje tof magnetiom, | would 
advise — to read the singular narrative of the facts observed at Zell. eq, 
Hanover, by M. de lieuatheck, counsellor of state to Jerome, King of Wes. 
phahia. ™. de $ Secceaniech was well known at Cassel as an intelligent 

honest man; and the facts he bas detatled respecting his wife’s fos: a 


chamére are extremely curious. 

I inust not forget to say a few words about M. Civiale, a men of very su- 
pertor talent, who has been greatly calummniated here by the petty class of 
surgeons. MM. Civiale bas cane a mode of curing, without darver, 


thal 
dreadful disorder the stone, of which D’Alembert chose to die. rather than 
submit to the : vreal Opera 1hbon. UC nfortun. itely, Me. Civiale’s mode of cure ts 
applicable oaly to about eight patients out oftwelve. A celebrated surgeon at 


Rheims has, within the last few years, efleeted some wouderful cures o 
the stone. 

A M. Fournier Verueuil has just published a large voluine of six hundred 
and thirty pages, under the title of Paris, Tableau Moral et Philos ophique.’ 
It consists merely of a collection of personi ul attacks, couched in the mo: 
violent and scurrilous languave. ‘“Vhis furtous rhi ypsody is not the production 
of any literary man, but of an old notary, driven from his profession. M. 
Verneuil h. 1S, apparently, associated with very indiflerent company; ah | he 
exageerates and overcharges all his aneedotes of high life; as, for exaniple, 
the story of the two rival duchesses and the handsome Enelishian. This 
Tableau Moral had no readers a week after its publication. Tt was seized, 
but it has been reported that the police engaged the author to write it. “This 
isnot inprobable. MM. Franchet and the Jesuits were, of Course, anxious to 
divert public attention -from the smart blow levied against them by Ml. d 


Montlosier’s Memorial The police has ordered the seizure of a Biogiaph 
of the Se pte nnial Chamber of Deputies. Most of these re, are so dull 
and stupid, and so notoriously ready to sell themselves for M. V7; wah 
good dinners, that it is difficult to say any thing witty or entertaining about 


them. M.deTalleyr: wud p srovounced the present Chamber to be the most uy id 
we have had since the revolution. We were hizhly amused for a week at 
the ridiculous figure presented by the members of the Chamber, when they 
assembled in state to listen for four hours to M. Barthe, the defender 
of the ‘* Journal de Commerce.” = M. Barthe proved that the Chamber 
rendered itself an object of contempt, in being both judge and party in 
most of the questions ut decides. ‘The super rannuated membe rs, with then 
powdered heads and embroidered coats, answering only by a deep groan every 
fresh attack directed against them by the eloquence of M. Barthe, pre- 
sented one of the most ludicrous scenes I ever witnessed. But oi four 
hundred and thirty members, this Chamber, elected by M. de Villele, 
includes 300 emigrants. What comedy would bear comparison with such 4 
spectacle? But after all, it ts distressing to reflect ou this moral degradation. 
ln 1780, nobody was paid for wearing a false face in good conipany. But 
now, out of a hundred men of rank and fortune, whom one meeis in Paris, 
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eighty are pard by the EU LUISUPY for Voting against ther Cousciences, and help- 
ing to pass laws ‘which they ac hnnielnles % » be odious. “This universal ve 


nality is the only effect our * glorious *’ sseddaetiaa has produc ed among the 
upper classes. Our peasantry have become more moral, richer and hap pler 
than they were, and their numbers are augmented by at least four mullions, 
France contained only twenty millions of inhabitants in 1770, and her popu- 
lation NOW amounts to thirty-one inition. The upper classes have sunk to 
the lowest pitch of degradation, by publicly selling themselves. “Thus they 
are far inferior to your Kenelish Peers, whose di enity and tmportance they are 
very anxious to rival. ‘his childish dream of the aristocratic pariv is ¢ hietly 
encourazed | by the speeches of M.de Bonald, one of our Frenel Peers, who 
receives a pe nsion out of the tax payed by common prostitute s. A tine way 
for a Peer of France to obtain his income !—And this M. Bonald, you must 
know, ts the great moralist of his party. ; 

A public ation which has greatly annoyed the Chamber of Peers, durin: 
the present month, is. the compleic collection of the political and “py 
pamphtets of Paul Louts Courter. This huge volume, which would make 
two of the ordiaary octavo size, has been printed at “a cls, and secretly 
introduced into franee. It costae the famous letter supposed to have been 
written by Louts NVIED to Ning Ferdinand. ‘Phis letter, which oec- 
cupies only live pages, places its author on a level with Voltaire. 

In France we do vot relish) certain productions, which are said to be 
full of the humour of some ot your best Enelish writers. Wit cannot sat 
cross the Channel. ‘That which ts divine in Franc:, is merely Oh ppanmt 1m 
Knovland. | therefore recommend this letter to your uotice, only on account 
of its HNpPorlance ithe literary history of Hurope. lr oceupres five padres of 
the volume, and has been declared, by the elegant society of Parts, to surpass 
all that has been published for the ‘last fitty vears. ‘Phe dialogues of Lucian, 
which were once so admired, Now appe ar dull and lisipid. For the space of 
sixty years, some of the best productions of Voltaire have lost their orieinal 
relish. W e jearn them by heart al the are of elohiteen, and bet iore we ure 
capable of appreciating all their delicate satirical allusions, and that sym 
pathy of feeling, which is awakened by the author's manner of treating his 
subject. 

Voltaire Was a courtier ; hat Pau Louis ( “OUTLOT Was Gin honest uid, lis 
this respect he resembled Pranklin. M. Courier was remarkable for his cou 
rage, and thus we mas account for his having been assassinated, and for bas 
assassin having escaped punishment, 

The famous letter on recreative covermment, whieh was not clamdestinely 
printed, ends thus :— 

Signed) Louis 
Cumniter one ed) De ViItLene. 
{A true Copy. | 
Pauc Lours Courter, Vie-dresser. 


Whatever opinion you may form of the literary merits of M. Courier, the 
latest of our ie itowriters, be as hield in the bighest esthnation by the thabre 
taints ot Pris doubt, aie. whether he ca rbe prope rly under sti roc mM 
other pulls of France. ‘The iuhabitunts of our alae . whose minds are 
iugrossed ino bitsigess, and who buy books frou: mere vanity, when they 


, 
} 


have made fortunes, and want to furnish elegant libraries, will understand 
M. Courier in 1836, a‘ter he has been read and admired for ten vears in the 
capital, The letter to M. Renouard, on ihe blot of tuk which Couries 
dropped on the Greck raat a of Longus, at Florence, ts generally ap- 
proved, because it is purely literary. Jia this produc tion, the author merely 
indulges in a little ridicule of Bonaparte, whom he did not like Another of 
Courier’ soa uupatlie s was General Foy, who had the honour of dying un- 
sold ( ourier s letter to the members ol the Acadewy of “Tnse ri ttons and 
Belles Letires, is also accounted a literare masterpiece. 
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The ‘ Reponse aux Anonymes” is the most vigorous thing Courier ever 
wrote. ‘This production, which occupies only eleven pages of the newly 
published volume, is superior to the celebrated ‘ Lettres Provenciales,” 
which immortalized Pascal. It contains an account of the murderer Mingrat, 
the Curé of St. Quentin. The description of the girl going to a village 
church to confess to a young Curé of twenty-five, presents a picture, supe- 
rior in power and pathos to any thing of the kind that has been written since 
Rousseau. But I fear [ shall weary you by dwelling thus long on the merits 
of a writer, who perhaps cannot be truly appreciated at the distance of thirty 
leagues from Paris. And even in Paris, the few courtiers of Louis XVI‘ 
reign, who yet survive, consider M. Courier as too simple and too down- 
right. When he styles himself rustic, they take him at his word ; and with 
them rustic signifies coarse and vulgar. A more affected and more polished 
strain of pleasantry, would, as M. Courier hunself observes, be more agree- 
able to these elegant courtiers. On the other hand, there is no young mau 
of fashion in Paris, however noble and ultra, who has not read the works of 
Courier, which are clandestinely sold. Que word more on the subject of 
this publication. The portrait which embellishes the volume ts a toler- 
ably good likeness, but the eye is not sufliciently animated. MM. Courier 
was always ill-dressed, for he cared but little for outward appearance. 
He had an income of between ten and twelve thousand frances; and shorily 
before his death he had quarrelled with his wife, whom he neglected for his 
books. He was born in 1783, and wasa native of Paris, like Voltaire, Moliere, 
and all our great satirical writers. In 1792, he held a commission in the French 
artillery; but rendered himself obnoxious to his superior officers, by the ha- 
bit of ridiculing their faults and follies ; and he was at once hated aud feared 
by his comrades. His courage obtained for him the rank of chief of a 
squadron of light artillery, that branch of our military service which prin- 
cipally contributed to our victories. “The Greek classics formed the favourite 
study of M. Courier’s youth. In 1803, he published a translation of the 
panegyric of Helen by Isocrates. It was not ull he had an opportunity of 
observing the extravagant absurdities, and the host of fools which the re- 
storation brought into France, that he felt the spirit of satiical composition 
stirring within him. In 1817, notwithstanding the strong passion he still 
entertained for Greek literature, he thought he might possibly enjoy more 

leasure in writing humorous and satirical pampblets, than in publishing 
bis intended translation of Herodotus. The remaining particulars of the 
history of this great original writer, who restored the French language to its 
former simplicity, are to be found in the volume I have above noticed, 
and which recommend to your perusal, were it only to enable you to per- 
ceive the wide difference between French and English taste and feeling. 
M. Courier was murdered in April 1825, near Tours, and his murderer 1s 
supposed to have taken refuge in England. He quitted France with a good 
suin of money in his possession. By whom was this money furnished? 

Two new volumes have lately been published by M. Jerome, the clever 
imitator of Sterne. They are entitled ‘* Recueil de Fadaises.”? Chapter V. o! 
the second volume, entitled’* Le Jeune Allobroge,” presents a faithful picture 
of the manners of the inhabitants of the Alps in the neighbourhood of Pignerol 
and Coni, while at the same time it is an ingenious satire on Parisian man- 
ners. I, however, prefer the ‘‘ Noci de Montagne,” which forms the fifth 
chapter of the first volume. The singular and picturesque manners described 
in this chapter, afford the most accurate representation of nature; and beat 
a striking resemblance to your sketches of Welsh and Highland manners. 
Nothing can be more charming than M. Jerome’s graceful picture of rustic 
coquetry, as it exists at the height of 900 toises above the level of the sea, 
in the native region of the bears and the chamois. These volumes want n0- 
thing but a few pathetic episodes to diversify the author’s uninterrupted strait 
of irony. M. Jerome (or Count Frangais) ridicules only the manners of the 
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Imperial Government, which are now becoming somewhat remote. We 
should like to see him satirize the missionaries and their sermons. 
Church-going and preaching, you must know, have almost exclusively 
engaged the attention of the young world for the last few weeks. ‘The beau- 
tiful church of St. Thomas d’Aquin, has become a place of fashionable re- 
sort; and during the time of service, it presents the appearance of a crowded 
drawing-room. ‘The ladies find abundant entertainment in displaying their 
own dresses, and criticising those of their acquaintance, while the geutie- 
men seein to want nothing buta ¢talle @ecarté, to complete their amuse- 
ment. Ladies who attend church for the sake of seeing and being seen by 
their admirers, have only to seat themselves ina convenient situation, and 
for the space of two hours they may enjoy the pleasure of discoursing in 
the language of the eyes, which, like music, 1s ofall languages best calculated 
for the expression of tender sentiments. Ifa gentleman interested in this 
exchange of glances should happen to be a military officer, he enjoys a two- 
fold advantage. Nothing is more favourable to the advancement of a young 
lieutenant, than regular attendance at St. Thomas d’Aquin, St. Sulpice, or 
any other fashionable church. These meetings at church have proved so 
very agreeable, that many of our ladies of rank have conceived the 
idea of giving morning routs. ‘This is a great step towards the return 
of those agreeable conversation parties, of which the revoluuion deprived 
us. Several attempts have also been made to revive suppers; but to 
these our six and seven o’clock dinners present au insuperable obstacle. 
Before the revolution, dinner was merely a sort of breakfast; and the 
essential repast for the nutriment both of body and mind, was the supper, 
which usually took place about ten o’clock. ‘These experiments for the 
revival of suppers and morning parties, have been made by those who 
may be ieaal persons of quality in the strictest sense of the term, that 
is to say, ladies whose ancestors fought in the crusades, and who enjoy 
about one hundred thousand francs of income. Such parties were ex- 
ceedingly agreeable, as far as the ladies were concerned, but the ale part 
of the company proved very dull and insipid. ‘The fact is, that men of rank 
are afraid of the ridicule which many of our ladies now have courage to brave. 
A man who inherits nobility and wealth will always find parasites ready to 
flatter him; he has, therefore, no interest in acquiring information. Hunt- 
ing, which presents so many attractions to the skilful sportsman, is a diversion 
which can only be enjoyed after a long and difficult apprenticeship, which 1s 
usually served by young men after they quit college, and while they are be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-five. Now, few young men, from 
seventeen to twenty-five, apply themselves seriously to study. An ——_ 
may be made, to be sure, in favour of those who are sent to the ** Ecole Poly- 
technique,” that admirable institution for which we have to thank the Re- 
public, aud which was respected even by the despotism of Napoleon, though 
he never thought proper to visit it until after his return from Elba. Several 
of our young peers have been educated at the ‘Ecole Polytechnique,” and 
though they may not have acquired any vast stuck of information, suil they 
must have learned something. What young man of twenty, possessing plea- 
sure-horses and cabriolets, does not prefer riding or driving in the Bois de 
Boulogne to reading even the works of Courier. At that age a man must be 
poor before he can resolve to apply himself to study, The higher ranks are 
afraid of roturier talent. ‘They ants at Chainfort, and a hundred others less 
celebrated. Men of talent, who cannot boast of nobility, are regarded merely 
as merry-andrews, for the amusement of persons of quality. Contempt and 
hatred are continually seen lurking beneath the cloak of cold ceremonious 
politeness. These are the causes of the insipidity of the male portion of the 
company in most fashionable parties. ‘Talent is ag to be inet with among a 
few old noblemen, who were accounted agreeable before 1789, and who, it 


must be confessed, still continue so, though they unfortunately find nobody 








‘16 Ned ies t, Danese Nor ivi. WC. 
able to play upto them. stoturiers leaua esprits are looked upon as a sey 4 
poor devils who till up the lower ranks of literature, and who are accustomed 
to receive all sorts of affronts. Tt is said, that a certain duchess tried the ex. 
veriment of dividing her cirele of acquaintance into two distinct sets. Oy 
londays her drawing-rooms were thrown open to the nobility, and Fridays 
were reserved forcommoners. Every individual of the latter class, having any 


pretension to talent, stayed awa On the other hand, the company on the 
Nlonday evenings began to cet very dull, and the consequence was, the Parties 
Were wiven Up, Pitty appears to mean tasurmountable obstacle. An untitled 


nan of talent will never condescend to render himself agreeable to peo, le, 
who employ insolence for the support of imbectlity. 

This is the elass of fools who have been most alarmed at the vigorous de. 
nouement ot Mode Menutlosier. “They share all places and) pensions among 
themselves, Phey are pertect ily f satished with the restoration as itis: and 
thev are not w line that the pis sts should subvert the } resent order of things 
under the pre tence of makin x watlers better. Mode la Mennais’ rt ply to \I. 
de Montlosier bas served oaks to augment the alara of the upper ela Us, 
his rhapsody, which might be Su posed to have been written in the time o! 


, . oe 


the league, 1s entitle lids De li reigion eonsideree dans ses Fapports avec 
Vordre politique et civi 

The present: state of our ftistionable drawtag-rooms is well calculated to 
promote the prosperity of the theatres. MM. M. Lemontey, Lourcdouen, 
Auger, and the rest of the censors, prohibit at the Pheatre Frangais all 
_— scenes ck criptive OF Contemy orary manners, The annable Puchess 

e Berry: patronises the Pheatre du Gyimnase, to “ee she gave her name, 
withew Bogs t permission of the late king, who took off nee at this want ot 
respect. The censors, who are doubtless well uithed by the manacers of the 
Theatre de Midame, dare not venture to be too rigidly severe with the little 
pieces produced for the entertainment of Ter Royal Highness. M.s _ 
iMports frome ttal V; Spain, and Gern any, every dr imiat! c piece posse SSH Y the 
recommendation ot ormgimalitv. Ele condenses them into one act,and has 
the happy tact of renderng them all successful. Ml. Seribe derives 48,000 


franes a vear frow his dramatic productions. 


’ . . \s . ' . . . , 1 

Phis faec, and sik 50,000 franes whieh four Paris booksellers have agreed 
to pay Viscount Chateaubriand tor the complet colleetion of his works, have 
sive a deg ec oT nee nianee to literature mn the eves of some ot our Wweativ 


cae Ineo, who hitherto woul never understand why people shoud 
write, except with the view of ciuning money. The writings of M. de Cha- 
teaubriat a are too strougaly tinged with hypocrisy to be much read at the 
present day, “The ast ishing discovery that diberal opinions exist even in 
the Russian army, has camnai: a terrible conére-coup Ww the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. ‘The empty and bombastic arguments which characterize the political 
writtugs OF ML. de Chateaubriand, will appear ridiculous a year biota even in 
our aristocratic saloons. Now it will require at least two years to enable 
the booksellers to print and circulate twenty-six octavo vo umes: for such is 
the bulk of the collected works of the author of René and Atala. These 
two Tittle romances will, after all, coutinue to be his masterpieces, together 
with their pendan: .* dearencontre & Grenade. 

On the 2d of February, | was present at the first representation of ** Les 
\lanteaus,” a vaudeville in two acts, which was brought out at the Theatre 

Madame. We have an actor here, named Legrand, who is a clever re- 


resentative of that kind of « haracter in which your late comic ones er 
Aniaht used to excel. Le: rrand’s tor how ever, consists i the celine nN 
of vulgar awkwardness, co sabined Ww! ‘igh affected elegance. In the piece to 
which f have just alluded, he personates a tailor inthe capital of some petty 


German prince. A stranger who accosts him mn the street, supplies hin 
with a quantity of cloth, out of which he directs hin to make twelve clo 
‘ You shall be well pal,’ savs the stranger; * but atl the job 1S comp! red 
vou: must not quit your workshop.” The tailor, in tre true spi irit of his urade, 


I. 











Sir Gruilbert. 4| 


makes thirteen cloaks, instead of twelve, out of the cloth with whieh he 
has been furnished. Tle appropriates this thirteenth cloak to himself, aud 
puts iton to pay a vi isit. to Wis mistress; having in his pocket twelve gold 

Fredericks which he has received from the stranger. 

Thus far all goes well with the tailor, but itis not long ere this thirteenth 
cloak brings poor Bloum inte a serious scrape. Three noblemen attached to 
the court of the German Prince have laid a plot for seizing the prime munis- 
ter, whom they totend to bury in a cave, or east into ariver. The noblemen 
have induced twelve persons to join them in their conspiracy, and on the eve 
of the execution of the plot, they present a cloak to each of the men. "The 
twelve conspirators are all strangers to one another; all that each of them 
knows is, that he is to be assisted in the plan of seizing the prime minister, 
by eleven men, wearing cloaks similar to his own. 

“Bloum, who sallies forth ino the evening, Wrapt in lis cloak, is met by a 
stranger, Who presents hia with 800 florins, and invites him to accompany 
him. “Phe stranger condue ts hin to a meeting of the conspirators. One of 
them is the guardian of a young girl, whom he is anxious to save from the 
dangers in which he is himself likety to be imvolved. Tle places the girl 
underthe care of Bloum, who conveys her to his house for security. Bloum’s 
mistress, Whom he has promised to om, irry the 1 very morning with the 800 
florins, now enters, end an amusing scene of jealousy ensues. A soldier, one 
of Bloum’s friends, next arrives, an } recognizes, as his intended bride, the girl 
who has been placed under Bloum’s care. The soldier challenges the tailor, 
whose embarrassment is most whimsically pourtrayed by Legrand. Bloum, 
in the expectation of going to church to get married, had taken the liberty of 
wearing anew coat, which he ought to have carried home to the prime nite 
mister. A servant comes to fetch the coat, and Bloum hastily sends it home, 
forgetting that he has slipped into the pocket a paper contaming instructions 
respecting the execution of the plot, which had been given him at the 
meeting of conspirators, but whiel lb he has not vet had tune to read. 

Meanwhile the whole cons spin acy is discovered, and Bloum’s Met the 
soldier, charitably comes to inform him, that eve ry man who has beea seen 
wearing a cloak like his, is to be hanged. Poor Blown is reduced to de ais 
This distress is, however, speedily relieved by the entrance of a messenger, 
who comes to inform him that he has been the means of disclosing the plot, 
and saving the life of the prime minister, and that the Grand Duke has 
raised him to the Am port ant post of Court Vailor. 

This piece, which is no doubt borrowed from the German, would, TD think, 
with some alterations, auswer very well in an Kuogtist dress. 

La jeune Jille, on la premiere entrevue, is the ttle of another piece, which 
has been successfully produced at the ‘Theatre de Madame, but | have not 
space to describe it. (t is a pretty litUe pendant to Le plus Ceau jour de li 
Me. Nothing can better represent your present mode of contracting mat 
rages ——] have the honour to be, Ke. 


SIR GUILBERT.* 
\Vuy is thy bark upon the sea— 
Thy sail spread for the wind? 
That vessel may go on her w ay, 
But thou must stav behind. 
I’ve seen thee stand knee deep in blond, 
In battle by my side ; 
And both thy ratth and lovalts 
Are like thy good sword tried. 


a - — ——— ee ee - - —-+ += 


Founded on the answer given by a Norman knight to William the Conqueros 


—TJinerry’s History of the Conquest, vol. i. p.J22. 
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Look round ! is not this a fair land? 
Are not its daugtiters fair? 

Are not its castles stately ones ? 
Choose thou and have thy share. 
**No! Conqueror, no!” Sir Guilbert said, 
“My portion is not here ; 

The air bears on ‘t the widow’s curse, 

The ground the orphan’s tear. 

J join’d thy banner as a knight, 

And not as a brigand: 

My soldier’s duty done, I will 

Away to mine own land. 

I wiil not have your English ground, 

Nor yet your English dame ; 

I came with but my sword and steed, 

J will go as I came. 

A little tower in Normandie 

Was where | had my birth; 

T will return to it,—-no blood 

Cries from my father’s hearth. 

Sir King, thou art as brave a knight 

As e’er stemm’d battle wave ; 

But thy heart’s temper’d as thy brand, 
Thou art as stern as brave. 

For me, I am of softer mould, 

I cannot bear the moan 

That haunts me here ;—whate’er my home, 
At least it is mine own. 

The breeze is rising on the sea, 

J] see the white sails swell; 

My bark is waiting but for me,— 


Sir King, farewell! farewell!” L. E. L. 





POPULAR FALLACIES. 


That we must not look a gifi-horse in the mouth—nor a lady’s age in 
the parish register. We hope we have more delicacy than to do 
either: but some faces spare us the trouble of these dental enquiries. 
And what if the beast, which my friend would torce upon my accep- 
tance, prove, upon the face of it, a sorry Rozinante, a ican, ill-favoured 
jade, whom no gentleman could think of setting up in his stables? 
Must I, rather than not be obliged to my friend, make her a companion 
to Eclipse or Lightfoot? A horse-giver, no more than a_horse-seller. 
has a right to palm his spavined article upon us for good ware. An 
equivalent is expected in either case ; and, with my own good will, | 
would no more be cheated out of my thanks, than out of my money. 
Some people have a knack of putting upon you gifts of no real value, 
to engage you to substantial gratitude. We thank them for nothing. 
Our friend Mitis carries this humour of never refusing a present, to the 
very point of absurdity—if it were possible to couple the ridiculous 
with so much mistaken delicacy, and real good nature. Not an apart- 
ment in his fine house (and he has a true taste in household decorations, 
but is stuffed up with some preposterous print or mirror——the worst 
adapted to his pannels that may be—the presents of his friends that 
know his weakness; while his noble Vandykes are displaced, to make 
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room for a set of daubs, the work of some wretched artist of his 
acquaintance, who, having had them returned upon his hands for bad 
likenesses, finds his account in bestowing them here gratis. The good 
creature has not the heart to mortify the painter at ‘the expense of an 
honest refusal. It is pleasant (if it did not vex one at the same time) 
to see him sitting in his dining parlour, surrounded with obscure aunts 
and cousins to God knows whom, while the true Lady Marys and 
Lady Bettys of his own honourable family, in favour to these adopted 
frights, are consigned to the staircase and the lumber-room. In like 
manner his goodly shelves are one by one stript of his favourite old 
authors, to give place to a collection of presentation copies—the flower 

and bran of modern poetry. A presentation copy, reader—if haply 
you are yet innocent of such favours—is a copy of a book which 
does not sell, sent you by the author, with his foolish autograph 
at the beginning of it: for which, if a stranger, he only Deunnnala your 
friendship ; - if a brother author, he e xpects from youa book of yours 
which does sell, in return. We can speak to experience, having by us 
a tolerable assortwent of these gilt-horses. Not to ride a metaphor to 
death—-we are willing to acknowledge, that in some gifts there is 
sense. A duplicate out of a friend's ‘library (where he has more than 
one copy of a rare author) is intelligible. There are favours, short of 
the pecuniary——a thing not fit to be hinted at among gentlemen—which 
confer as much grace upon the acceptor as the oflerer: the kind, we 
confess, which is most to our palate, is of those little conciliatory mis- 
sives, which for their vehicle generally choose a hamper—little odd 
presents of game, fruit, perhaps wine—though it is essential to the 
delicacy of the latter that it be home-made. We love to have our 
friend in the country sitting thus at our table by proxy; to appre- 
hend his presence (though a hundred miles may be between us) by a 
turkey, whose goodly aspect reflects to us his * plump corpusculum ;” 
to taste him in grouse or woodcock ; to feel him gliding down in the 
toast peculiar to the Jatter ; to concorporate him in a slice of Cante ‘rbury 
brawn. ‘This is indeed to have him within ourselves; to know him in- 
timately : such participation is methinks unitive ; as the old theolo- 
gians phrase it. Lor these considerations we should be sorry if’ cer- 
tain restrictive regulations, which are thought to bear hard upon the 
peasantry of this country, were entirely done away with. <A hare, as 
the law now stands, makes many friends. Caius conciliates Titius 
(knowing his gout) with aleash of partridges. ‘Titius (suspecting his 
partiality for them) passes them to Lucius ; who in his turn, preferring 
his friend’s relish to his own, makes them over to Marcius; till in 
their ever widening progress, and round of unconscious circum-migra- 
tion, they distribute the seeds of harmony over half a parish. We are 
well disposed to this kind of sensible remembrances ; and are the less 
apt to be taken by those little airy tokens—impalpable to the palate— 
which, under the names of rings, lockets, keep-sakes, amuse some peo- 
ple’s fancy mightily. We could never away with these indigestible 
trifles. They are the very kickshaws and foppery of friendship. 














NOF?tS ON THE MONTH. 


Deatdor rhe beeepaANG.—there ts somedchine Very Loucaiig ba tae fat 
of this noble anima! tle wis twenty-two vears old, and hid been contined 
tor seventeen vears ta aeriby tao owiieh he had barely roogr enouch to turn 
round [fabitis second nature, Gut not such habit as thist it was purely un 
natural; and mstead of gett ug used to it, the poor creature feit it pres: 
harder and harder upoa time every year, all, after alternate fits of frenzy an 
patience, drove him mad A crib as i they had ie his measure for it 
Nature contradicted at every pore—seventeen years of alternate frenzy and 


patience —and madness at last.—and all t aie ‘eaniina aniunal on two 


less to put so muny slillies in his pocket a-dayv. The elephant has been 
ealled © half-reasontag TE the timprisoners of this poor beast had reasoned 
bat half) or a quarter, ike human bemes, they would at least have given him 


pleaty of room, and provided him with a suitable companion. Tf they could 


not do this, they were bound not to pa their fe! lowers ature to such agonies 


ae, 


What roht had they to * eonfine and pester”? him in ti pintold,” for thei 
ry purposes, anv more than elep! LAnts, if they were ek of the worl I, 
would have to contine one of us tna living eoflin, and show to the astonish- 

ent of clephant-kind the brute they c dla Man? We khaow nothing of the 
rsons Cones raed, ul nal i Y oht posstbir iV be toid that thes were not il-natured 
men—that they did notthink deeply enough on the point, Xe. We kuow 


what rie ks the want ofa proper amount of retlee “tic mi plays with persons ac- 


sor 


counted bemane and even tatelligent; but somethme i the shape of self. 
niterestis too apt to be found at the heinous of such mysteries ; aud ‘surely the 
constant sieht of these miseries on the part of the anmiunal, and of an anima 
too of a nature so gentle and reasonable, might have opened the eves of his 
keepers a little more as fellow-beings ‘ane ions might be inclined to strut 
them as exhibitors. Jt is feartul to think of the way in which madness may 
have come upon this poor beast. [Luman betngs have often enough to do to 
steer clear of it through the museries that assail them; but they Know, as a 
matter of information, that ic often has been stecred clear of; they Know, by 
reflection, the uses of patience ; they know, above wer the utility of cultiva- 


ne the bodily hea nh; renner ally speakin ce they are ; A in nltiv. ite it, tore 
or less; they ean more or less procure imtervals of recreation ie Crtvs a 
lithe relief enables them to hope, and to getmore ; and in a a a CASES, 


where absolute cheertulness does not return, the habit of endurance i net 
exercised for nothing; years,” as the poet says, * bring the philosay 
mind.” Butour poor elephant, gifted with Just enous h reason to be pauien 
to no purpose, and to fretand wonder himself into madness, is met at ever 
turn bv the linpossil ritiiy of recreating and saving himself; and it is worth 
while io consider | how many other antmats are in his situation, who, not berg 
reasonable as he, have not his chances of exciting our sympathy. “Phe doer 
of this evil are bound to make amends for wm by turning wt ta good account: 
and then, and then only, ought their conseicnees to. be easy. It has been 
well repre ented ina daily paper, (and no true bnelishiman will be stow to 
repe it it,) that the french have set ous a wise and humane example in 
these matters by their establishaient in the Jardin des Plantes, whiere 
every animal in the menagerie has comparatively free bounds, and the 
nature of the country from which he comes is attended to in the loca! 
circumstances placed around him. No driving of an elephant mad there, 
and then being compelled to buteher him! There the elephant walks 
about ina field, is provided with sheds, Xe., and takes, like at lordly 
captive, his kastern refreshment ot a bath. And so it is, “after their hind,” 
with all the rest of the animals. 

llow TroMAKE PRoFEsstOnNAL GENTLEMEN HEALTHY.— lahe any given 
professional gentleman, not too clever; confine him to a room large enouch 
to let him crow fat in; let him eTOW fat accordinaly, so.as to &4i ip tire df 
room, head and sides; see that he has fits of delirium at spring, and a pretty 
exasperated state of endurance all the rest of the vear; then send fora 
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7 we A ‘ . > 
of soldiers ta pul the requisite Quantity of bullets in him, when he TOWS 
tincerous; aud at last, when you ave despatched lim, aod are cutting him 
"') for tie beiuellt ot the showin, thre host iewewlous of iis yrol ‘ss tonal 


brethren will be sure io deectat i ihey did at the disscetton of the elephant) 
that * the appearanee on ile hody devotes the WiOst je rleet ir valih 2 ile Per- 
rect health aiter a state of titteen vears pertectly uanatural!!! Oh, blessed 
news for the corpulent amd the sedent ry! (in, a denuhaua, Boerhaave, and 


Hlunter, Where are your pericrania? 

CASE O} DoMESTL Llorro 6 —One ol tho e Store s Ol sceret aud pertita- 
cious cruelty, which oceastonaily trat ispire to the horror of the world, aud 
which, it is to be feared, exist ia more instances than the world suspeet, has 
appeared, with the names and abode of the parties, ia the Biruausham 
Journal. [tts of two brothers and a sister, all vamorned, who have cou 
fined thew elder brother, aflunatic, for a period of fifteen years ina garret. 
The situation in which he was found, neglected, and reduced to a 
condition far worse than that of a beast ta aden, may be better conceived 
than deseribed. Provisions were furnished hin through the wall Tis 
thigh had been broke n, and lett, Ids supposed, to re-nuite of tts owa accord. 
Prior to his incarceration, he is satd to have been aole to dive the cattle, go 
on errands, and give a cational answer to a plain question. At the time 
when he was discovered, he wast brute crcature, bearded aad clawed; and 
he shrieked at the light of day. Te was taken to the County Asvlnin, at 
Stallord. Such Cases appear to bathe the euesses of lucnantty. People, 
when they first hear of them, can only wonder, and shudder, and fear that 
there may be others of the like nature. “Phere have, indeed, been worse 
and may extst more, in plac ces we little dream ot. “The story of the Countess 
ef Cee 4 (contin ed for “oe y vears by lies husband,) the most popular of 


, 
the productions 0 ot M si i de Genlis, was founded on fact. The same 
lady, in her Memoirs, (vol. A 35 of the Taatish translation,) gives an ae- 


count of a M. de ¢ halons, a ‘ uidsome, but unpleasant-lookimg man, with 
the re putation 1of a saint, Mb Whose ty arden were found * sever , skeletons” 

of the victims of his seduction, that he iad made away with. “Pils is a case 
of another sort. With respect to those of the nature before us, we fear that 
nothing more is required for the constiain ition of this herht of domestic 
tvranny, than an e@XcCess ot that very eCouse ik MISNess ¢£ {" berg r in the wrong, 
which leads minds of a more delieate ani mitellectual texture into sorrow 
and reformation. Conscious error, for all its gay looks in some tostanees, and 
Ils austere ONes In Oliers, Is nervous, aud ans the drau-driuking of a 
wilful pe rseverance to co an w ih and keep iosteady. 

Roy AL MAGN NANIMILY.— ‘Tae i re beh papers toforns: us the it, as the Kine r 
was passing through the Elysian Fields, on his way back from St. Germain, 
the fore wheels of lis carriage separated trom: the bind ones, and he was 
obliged to go into one belonging to his suite, which he did with his usual 
sang-troid and gaiety.”’ Oh, wonderful superiority of prince es, not to be cast 
down by a harmless accident! And Oh, blessed privilege of ditto, to be praised 
for it! 

CHARACTERISTIC NAMES.—A copy of a treaty of peace between the United 
States and a tribe of Indians has ap ypeared in the American papers, to which 
are annexed the names of the Chiets and others concerned. "Pirese warriors 
tinake their mark, as many a knight aad prince used to do in europe. ‘The 


( ODstk ible Du Cruesclin could wot write. Chrarleuna: re Could NOL Write, 
NT me of the Indi: mmimes are very curious, al vil recall tO Us Tae thes when 
our own names had a meaniog, and were first borne by our ancestors. 1 here 


is Mtan-au-pat, the bloody hand (a name that woul d have suited av old Ulster 
chieftain) ; Pah-can- wah, the vid head; Coo.wooh-war-v-scoon-oon, the 
long-haired bear; Ta-hah-son, the lip of the old buftalo ; Qu-cous-non-ualr, 
the good buffalo; and a fellow that looks like an exclamation, Ahi-reo-squish, 
ihe builalo that has horns. One of the appeliations is strik ma. ‘ly romantic ; 
\\ dh-tah-an, the light in the aight. Some are very deprecatory and sly, such 
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as, Coon-ca-ne-nos-see, the bad bear; Chun-no-te-ne-1a, the chief that 
afraid; and Chan-son-nah, the fool chief. “These resemble the denomination 


’ 
assumed by academies in » teaby, the Insipids, the Stupids, &c. some of which, 
as Nr Dunlop Gbserves, are not suo lronk ‘al as they pret nd to be. 

Deatu Of rHe KING of PorRTUGAL.— This evebl is openly atrrit ited, 
the roval bulletins, to indigestion. It is the first time, we believe, that a 
cause of death so undignified, yet so fre juent, was ever avowed in public, 
least inn A CIVi ized ( untry, and ani yng the higher cla S€>. But the 1 j 
lignity of royalty is supposed to supersede every ordinary consideration. — |: 

a delicacy beyond delicacy; a sentiment, which the throues of Sp ain and Por- 
tugal have imculeated above all others. We: ire far from quarrel! ing with the 


avowal for its own sake. We only wish the motive were a3 philosophic Cals 
the confession. hap restion is the coinmonest and least aia cause of Gi§- 
ease aud mortality that exists; and, what Is worse, it is inere indigestion, the 
consequence at eating and drinking too much, and not taking enough exer- 
Ci e :—tndize uon, abstracted from those other causes and cares to which 
people, out of an instinet of the fia t, are so fond of attributing their respective 
maladies, in preference to this onc. Other causes aggravate it, and miay have 
done so in the instance of the Kiag of Portuga!, who had a good deal of trouble 
in tits farnily - but there ts a vast diflerepce between the troubles of a rational 
liver, and one who ts eternally exasperating his nerves and faculties with ex- 
Css ‘“* Js there no other Way,” ty Adami in Paradi-e Lost,— 

—— [s there no other way, besides 

[hese painful passawes, how we may come 

Po death, and mix with our connatural dust 

‘| hit re is, said Nite hael, if thou well observe 

The rule o foo muchs by tenipeiance tanght 

In what thou eat st and drink’st, sceking from thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight.” 
The King of Portugal was a heavy, gloomy man, with a narrow mind, aod 
a countenance painfully staring and void of expression, Since the death of 
Louts the XV LI ith, | i@ Was acc ounted the greatest eater among crowned $10- 
machs,—for * heads” can hardly be said to belong to kings of this class. He 
was fifty-nine years of age, and was the son of hits grand-uncle, the late Queen 
having married her father’s brother, by dispensation of the Pope. Sove reigu 


dynasties, as itis, are thought to do no good to the stock by intermarrying so 


miuch woth one another. Hlow much must the chance of deterioration be 
rucreased by matches of this kind? 
Recent's Parxk.—A letter has appeared tn the ne wspapers, respecting the 


exclusion of the public from the interior of this park, the arguments of which 
would surely be triumphant, if reasoa and humsamisy settled such matters 

Indeed, in the present stance, we are not without hope that they will; tor 
the author’s intentions are evidently so good, bis mode of proceeding so hand- 

some, and the exclusion complained of so unpopular and unnecessary, that 
we do not see by what arzuments the excluders can mect hum, or on what 
grounds Parli: mnent could desire to uphold them. The letter is addressed to 
the leading wembers of Parliament; a method of obtaining his end, avhi ch, 
he says, he has been induced to try by his unwillingness to make himself con- 
spicuous or offensive, before he has recourse to the unpleasant alternative of 
calling a public meeting to petition. It was originaliy asserted that the in- 
terior of the Park was to be given up to the public. It has, however, been 
railed off, aud all thatis le/t to the public ts the horse and carriage road, fit for 
no pedestrians but stout ones, the a. being no escape for women, children, and 
iavalids, from alarm or accident. ‘* See the invalid,’ " says the letter, “‘ newly 
risen from the bed of sickness, with just strength enough to craw! for a lit ttle 
aur to the outskirts of the town, casting his anxious eye by turns to the cur- 
veiting and bounding of the ill- managed steed in the road, and to the secure 
path within the r .iling, on which he fully supports hisnsolt. See the amuable 
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mother, charging herself with the care of two or three litle children, whom 
all her attention cannot restrain from stragzling on the carriage- Way, (who are 
indeed scarcely safe on the foot-path,) and consider how securely they might 
take their exercise, and inhale health and vigour in the space now reserved 
for the pranked-up promenade of a few fine ladies and gentlemen, who have 
every means of recreation without it.’ Weare ata loss what to imagine can 
be said to this. The commissioners, it seems, allege, ** first, that ifthe Park 
is thrown open, the property will be deteriorated ,” which the author of the 
letter denies, by referring to the houses that border the other Parks, the dearest 
residences In Londgn : and, * secondly, that the young plantations would be 
injured, and such numbers crowd into the Park that the walks would be 
spo led;” which the writer as briefly refutes, by referring to the other Parks 
and to Kensington Gardens, neither the plantations nor the walks being in- 
jured in those places. ‘The author, from personal experience, recollects the 
time (and so does the writer of this paragraph) when the fields in this quarter 
were open, and afforded a delightful evening walk to the young and the in- 
dustrious,—to children with their parents, and to respectable men when the 
business of the day was over. There is still room for all; the increase of 
knowledge and of the love of books has not tended to diminish a sense of 
their rights, or a thirst after natural pleasures, the present adaiinistration, being 
wise and liberal, can afford to be generous; and a demand so reasonable and 
even so politic, being laid before such men, and in such a manner, we repeat 
that we cannot couceive on what grounds the interests of so great and im- 
portant a majority can be set aside by the paltry arithinetic of a few house- 
jobbers. 

Weeer.—When this celebrated composer presided the other evening at 
Covent-Garden, he gave an instance of delicacy and consideration, which 
spcaks volumes in behalf of the natural greatness of his talent. Whenever 
the audience applauded him, he bowed not only to them but to the perform- 
ers in the orchestra, thus handsomely dividing with the latter the praises 
directed to his music. We will undertake to say, that M. Von Weber is an 
enthusiastic panegyrist of Mozart and his other illustrious brethren. Musi- 
cians, like painters and poets, have been accused of excessive jealousy ; but 
this is a misfortune which does not happen to the greatest of them ; or when 
it does, the case is an exception. Haydn told the father of Mozart, that his 
son would beat them all; and when the grateful father received the compli- 
ment as too excessive and goud-natured, the old man, hand on his heart, said, 
“ Upon my honour, I think so.” Cimarosa, pestered with the culogies of a 
foolish admirer, a painter, who kept preferring him to Mozart, asked him at 
length, with equal delicacy and mortification, what he should think, if any 
body thought to compliment hin by saying he was superior to Raphael.’’ 
(Perhaps, however, the painter, not being very wise, might have thought 
such a panegyrist in the right.) A friend of our’s, after the performance of 
Winter’s divine opera of Il Ratto di Proserpina (by the way, why do they not 
reproduce it?) saw the composer go up ina transport of gratitude to Mrs, Bil- 
lington, and reverently kiss her hand. 

HuMAN SUFFERING FROM SHIPWRECK.—QOne of the most horrible cases 
of shipwreck, if not the most horrible, that we ever remember to have read 
of, was lately witnessed and relieved by his Majesty ship Blonde, Captain 
Lord Byron. It was an American vessel bound to Liverpool. A tremendous 
gale from the N. N. W. had mide a complete wreck of her. Some of the 


seamen, together with the boats &c. had been washed overboard. ‘The rest, 
consisting of thirteen persons, including women, were reduced to every ex- 
tremity the most affecting and revolting io human nature. Several crawled 
about the deck like ideots, and died raving mad, owing to their drinking the 
salt water. The rest supported their shocking existence by feeding on the 
bodies of the dead, necessity having so far blunted the sensations of humanity, 
that a female passenger showed herself the least disturbed of all in preparing 
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and heartless, to——— Lilt j>« lk TCiUloes LO proceed, Let it tot We thous tik, brow. 


ever, thet these indeseribable extremes « iPeue ally thing azatst huni ature 
This Very Wourii, Ww ho Co iid 50) Use ihe blood Laddal Wats dearest iO fier, wn 
laps for that v ry reason, I lesertbed as having given a dreadtul stiri i oe 
he ii ot ihe man’s de atta 5 an i Lae master’s wife, Wid Ale of the OTabas of 
one of the app! cuty es, ali thought it delicious, is **y eood-lookin rw pe 
table youny Wotllhal, tiie motte r ot a boy seven years old.” Nature reluses 
re) let ‘us sufler beyoud a Cerlalll pitch, We either div, or Pabut AWAY, (ds On 
Lhie rack,) or los se OUT selises, OF become reckless, us loug as the necessity 
lasts. We disdain to keep measures with a misery that seems to defy and 
insult over us; and, out of our very horror at the idea of such extremities, 


grapple with and laugh thei down. 


C- 


* RosstINE AND THE Duke or WELLINGTON.” —A? iconversazione at the 
Marchioness of S.’s, Rossint observed Lady a leant g on the arm of the 
oreat Captain of the age,” upen which he placed himself on the other 
side of her Ladyship, and said that ber situation was a iuost hapy \ ou, me 


being then between the two greatest men da KMurooe!!! dtis said » | 
if Wellingtoo thouchtit ao joke.” Morning Paper. We are sorry the 1] 


felu the matter to be so grave a one; but the truth is, mas really a start 
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case to bring two deseript mis of talent at issue im this waoner. Rossin 


cl pry ATs lO be as foolish al bellow Ou the side ¢ { per thal Vauiily, as he is clever 
ia potnt of bis arts: or indeed aiore so, for lis vanity cannot well be sure 
massed , Wilereas, Wilatever ie TMhaty Livtiik OL "" seal Ca ip tallis, ’ Liere aye 
vreater musicians living thar be. More tian one Geraen sur passes him, 


though pot so immediately popular. Compared with Winter alone, he is 
a rattling scheol-boy. But it is diheult wi ascertain the rank at whicli we 
ought to ¢ sare ite mviliti ‘ry tale ii, 8 compas ed with oth er sorts of : ‘ ecnlus =... Mit 
persons, who are all for fancy and imaginaiion, rate it at a very low piteh ; 

while others, who see the mig ality part mt plays in setthng the destinies of 
nations, wall suiler no merit io stand bv the ‘side of it. Of the former de- 
scripuon of persons, it may be sately allirmed that they do not judge like 
those whom they most admire ; poets bavtg been remarkable, above ali other 
men of genius, for doings justice to every kind of ability, this oue in particular 
Ofthe b linn ackamirers of ‘onqduest, it way be athrined as safel Ys that they con- 
found eHect with cause, and are so moved with the noise and devastation of 
gunpowder, as to take every tr in that sets iin adetion for a pro found ma 
nacuvere. There are four thiitiers which seeth necessary iO Lhe proor of ereadl 
ventus: first, great excellence ia bigh and difficult art; second, rarity 0: 
ap pe iranee amons mankind, w hich is rather an accompanitnent of the fits 
quality, than any thing difierent from it; third, a power im the spectator 
to distinguish between canse and effeet, and genius and good luck; anc 
fourth, a great general understanding, Comprising an acute aie liberal per- 
ce ption of the e xcellenees of other arts, as in the i instance of the poets jue 

mentioned. Upon examining these potts, we shall find some reason per 
haps to suspect that the Ue Nias lor war has | vueen overyv alued by mankind , 
and that it is most admired where the fuculues of the mind are most beate! 

down by circumstances that why or may not be owtne to intellectual su- 
periority. lt has irequently | wen observed, that whole ages pass away Wit hout 
the production of a great poct, patater, Or musician, whereas oiilitary talent 


Is never Wanting where Circuuistanuces require it. “he first step towards 


getting at the truth in this matter would be, to enquire tato the nature o! 


k x , - ' 
mulitary talent, which seems to consist of something of the mathematics 
faculty, united to great presence of mamid, 





